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Granada 4-Door Sedan shown with optional bodyside accent molding, WSW tires and deluxe bumper group 


Introducing a new car 
designed to give you 
efficient use of 
space, fuel and money. 


Ford Granada 


$36... 4-Door/*3698...2-Door 
14-18 mpeg: city 
18-26 mpg: highway 





SIZE COMPARISON 


The design: 


Ford Granada is designed to help you 
deal with todays driving problems: 
Inflated prices. Increased fuel costs. 
Crowded roads. It is a functional car. 
Yet elegant in its design and interior 
comforts. 

Granada is about two feet shorter 
and half a ton lighter than most stan- 
dard-size cars. So you can expect ex- 
cellent gas mileage. Yet Granada’s 
shape provides family-size room and 
comfort. And its built solid, with a 
tight, secure road feel. (It's actually 


195.5” 
MERCEDES 280 





about the same size and weight as the 
Mercedes-Benz 280.) 

The Granada design (shown below) 
makes a generous use of glass for good 
visibility all around. Granada’ high 
roofline provides excellent front and 
rear headroom. The squared-off tail 
holds a roomy trunk—large enough 
for eight assorted pieces of luggage. 
Door openings are built wide for easy 
front and rear seat entry. In short, 
Granada is designed to be an efficient 
car for today’s driving conditions. 





About the same legroom up Headroom 


front as many standard-size cars.** 
















Generous window area provides 
excellent visibility all around. Bae 
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The economics: 





*FORD GRANADA—HOW MUCH? 

Granada 4-Door Sedan (Pictured on opposite page): $3756 
Manufacturer's suggested retail price includes as standard equipment: A 200 CID Six. (Optional 250 CID 
required in Calif.) 3-speed manual transmission, Front disc brakes. Solid-state ignition. Steel-belted 
radials. Bright chrome accent moldings. Wheel covers. Individual reclining contoured seats. Deep cut- 
pile carpeting. Buried woodtone instrument panel applique. Model pictured also has optional white 
sidewall tires ($33). Bodyside accent molding ($24). Deluxe bumper group ($55). 

Granada 2-Door Sedan: Includes all standard equipment listed above plus opera windows. $3698 
Granada 4-Door Sedan—equipped with typical options: $4390 
Includes standard equipment above plus 302 CID V-8. SelectShift Cruise-O-Matic transmission, Vinyl 
roof. Power front disc brakes, Bodyside accent molding. AM radio, White sidewall tires. Deluxe seat belts. 
Granada Ghia 4-Door Sedan with typical options including air conditioning: $5242 
Includes standard equipment listed above plus Ghia standard features like vinyl roof. Vinyl! bodyside 
molding and paint stripes. White sidewall tires. Deluxe interior featuring super soft vinyl reclining 
Seats with ‘‘floating pillow" design. Quartz crystal digital clock. 22 oz. cut-pile carpeting. Deluxe door 
panels. Luxury steering wheel. Deluxe wheel covers. Carpeted trunk. Remote control mirror...and more. 
And the following options: 302 CID V-8. SelectShift Cruise-O-Matic transmission. Power steering. Power 
front disc brakes. AM radio. Air conditioning and tinted glass. 

Prices are mfg. suggested retail. Destination charges, dealer prep, if any, state and /ocal taxes are extra. 


TtMILES PER GALLON: 14-18 mpg: city, 18-26 mpg: highway. 


Based on results of tests conducted by the U.S. Government Environmental Protection Agency using a 
dynamometer to simulate city and highway driving conditions, on this type of car equipped with a 250 1V 
engine and frequently purchased options. Your gas mileage will depend on the type of driving and driv- 
ing habits, maintenance, road and weather conditions and how your car is equipped. For example, a 
larger engine or power-assisted options like air conditioning (in constant use) or power steering can 
reduce your gas mileage somewhat. 


ABOUT TWO FEET SHORTER THAN MOST STANDARD-SIZE CARS 
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many standard-size cars.** 
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Trunk holds eight 
assorted pieces 
of luggage. 





19.2 gallon fuel tank 
for good cruising 
range. 


**Comparisons made to 1974 cars. 





A luxurious car these days should 
earn its keep. Granada does. Its trim 
design helps reduce needless weight 
and excessive fuel consumption. 

It comes with gas-saving steel- 
belted radial ply tires that give you ex- 
cellent tread wear. Chassis lubes are 
scheduled just once every 30,000 
miles. It has a solid-state ignition sys- 
tem for less scheduled maintenance 
than former systems. Granada is built 
to keep your cost of ownership low. 

The basic Granada 200 CID engine 
is economical and easy to maintain. 
Along with the optional 250 CID Six 
(required in Calif.) and V-8's (302 and 
351 CID) it is precisely balanced to 
resist vibrations that can cause engine 
wear. 


(Turn page for more news) 





The comforts: 


Granada offers a lot of pure driving 
pleasure Both contoured tront seats 
recline and adjust in more than one 
hundred positions for your individual 
comfort. (A feature you'll especially 
appreciate on long trips.) 





an 
Ford's lowest-priced 2 
{ 


The instrument panel, with its hand- 
some burled woodtone, is recessed to 
add to front passenger comfort. Con- 
trols are positioned for convenient 
view and reach. The plush nylon cut- 
pile carpeting is molded for smooth- 


Ford Granada Ghia 2 door sedan gives vOud rc markably roomy intertor and a 
wide door for easy entry. Shown with optional deluxe bumper 





group 


ness and is stain resistant. Weatherseal 
around doors and windows helps cut 
wind noise. Granada’ tuned suspen- 
sion, tight body construction and so- 
phisticated use of insulation result in 
a smooth, quiet ride 


door Granada comes with opera window, standard. Shown Ghia touches ip pockets, Assist straps 


with optional bodyside accent molding, WSW tires and deluxe bumper group 


The construction: 





Granada is put together to stay 
together. To help assure its basic 
structural strength, sophisticated 
machines hold body parts in tight 
alignment as they are welded into a 
solid unit. Granada’s entire body 


CROSS SECTION OF 
GRANADA DOOR SHOWS 
6 LAYERS OF 

1 RUST PROTECTION 
Anti- 
Corrosion 
bonding coat. 
2 ian 
First coat 
of rust 


resistant 
primer. 


3 
Another coat 
of rust 

resistant 
primer. 


4 


Acrylic u—-» 
enamel coat. 


5 


: Another 
: acrylic 
enamel! coat. 


6 


Another acrylic 
enamel! coat. All enamel 
coats bonded on with 
electrostatic force. 


Zincrometal 
guards inside 
of door. 











Zinc-rich 
paint and alu- 
minized wax 
sprayed inside 
lower door to 
reduce the 
chance of 
interior rust. 


structure is precisely designed to 
minimize road vibration. Brake discs 
and drums are statically balanced 
to help reduce wear and strain on 
critical parts. And to help protect 
Granada against rust and corrosion, 


Front seats adjust in more than 100 posi- 
tions for your individual comfort 


DESIGNED FOR 
SECURE CONTROL 


Chassis design 
promotes stability 
and good 


road holding. 











its body is covered with thirteen 
pounds of primer and chip-resistant 
baked enamel T he electrostatic 


painting process used by Ford helps 
give every Granada a lustrous and 
durable finish 














No crimp-on 
caps to cover 
uneven joints. 


Mitred comer of window frame on 4-dooy 
shows precise fit of Granada metal work 


Large windshield 


radials for better 
handling than 
bias-ply tires. 





The closer you look,the better we look. 


Ford Granada was designed to 
achieve a new level of efficiency for 
the American car...to combine sound 


economics with comfort, elegance 
and precision. It looks good on paper. 
Now wed like you to visit your local 


Ford Dealer. To see, drive and experi- 
ence Granada tor yourself. The closer 
you look, the better we look. 


Granada Ghia 4-door sedan displays a timeless elegance. Shown with optional deluxe bumper group 





FORD GRANADA 


FORD DIVISION 


The real 


No single item on our list of national priorities has received more lip service than public transportation. 


We face an energy crisis. 
Our highways are jammed; 
some days they look more 
like parking lots than roads. 
Most cars have only one 
occupant. Downtown streets 
are clogged. 


We must have improved 
buses, new underground 
railway systems, monorails. 


The programs are costly, 
they take decades to plan 
and build. But we have 
reached a point where there 
is no alternative. 

Let's get on with it. 


The ideal 





artist: alex raymond, “flash gordon’ copyright 1939 king features syndicate, inc. 


Efficient mass transportation systems which move great numbers of people but which are tailored to individuals. 
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“Businessman, doctor or astronaut, 
we all need expert guidance in 
planning our financial security.” 


Jim Lovell, Astronaut. 








With all he had to learn to fly to the moon twice, 
Jim Lovell is still quick to admit the need for expert 
guidance in other things. 

And that includes planning for his financial 
security—today both as a family man and asa 
businessman. 

Fortunately today, there is someone especially 
well qualified to give you this expert guidance. 

Your Mutual Benefit representative. 

He can help you no matter what form your 
desire for financial security takes. As a family man. 
As an incorporated professional. As a businessman 
requiring group life and health, pension or 
employee benefit plans. 


Over the years, Mutual Benefit has earneda 
reputation for the quality of its policies, prompt 
payments and remarkable lack of red tape. The 
kind of service that has made it a favorite of 
accountants, lawyers, bankers—the financial 
professionals all over town. 

So for expert guidance, talk to your Mutual 
Benefit representative. He can help. 

Take it from Jim Lovell. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


You take care of today. 
We'll take care of tomorrow. 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Cloaks, daggers, clandestine cash, and spooks were the agenda 
last week as the U.S. and the world asked new questions about CIA op- 
erations. The TIME correspondents dispatched to report on our cover 
story had an old acquaintance with the curious ways of intelligence op- 
erators, both foreign and domestic. “I've spent much of the last five 
years of my journalistic career worrying about spooks of one stripe 
or another,” says Washington Correspondent Stanley Cloud, who in 
1969-70 served in our Moscow bureau. “There the problem was the 
KGB,” recalls Cloud. “We worried about phone taps, 
room bugs, whether we were being followed and just 
who among the Russians was and was not an agent.” 
Cloud’s next assignment helped give him background 
for this week’s cover subject: “In Southeast Asia, it was 
not the KGB but the CIA that was a concern of most jour- 
nalists. In Laos, where the CIA conducted a secret war, 
our every move was known and, we assumed, plotted 
on some map somewhere. The CIA was everywhere, 
but claimed to be nowhere.” 

For State Department Correspondent Strobe Tal- 
bott, who contributed the main part of the story, the 
CIA was suddenly right there last week when Director 
William Colby granted TIME a rare on-the-record in- 
terview. This was quite a departure for the former East- 
ern European correspondent, who spent several years 
steering clear of all contact with the CIA. He explains: 
“In the Communist countries, Western newsmen are 
widely regarded by local authorities as licensed spies. 
That made us all the more chary about getting near 
the agency and its outposts, even for the legitimate pur- 
pose of seeing what the CIA was up to.” 

Our account of CIA involvement in Chile was writ- 
ten by Associate Editor Edwin Warner and reported 
mainly by Washington's Latin American specialist Jer- 
ry Hannifin, with supplementary material from Lon- 
don Correspondent William McWhirter and Buenos 
Aires Bureau Chief Rudolph Rauch, who covered the 
overthrow of Allende. While reporting from Chile last 
year at the time of the truck drivers’ strike before the 
coup, Rauch had asked a group of truckers who were en- 
joying a hearty barbecue on the tailgate of one of the ve- 
hicles blocking the road leading into Santiago just where 
they had got the money for such a feast. “From the 
CIA,” was the laconic reply, and the incident was in- 

merRiCK = cluded in our Sept. 24, 1973 story. What seemed like a 
joke then has since turned out to be more than that. Some of the 
truck drivers may indeed have been getting money from the CIA. 

In New York, Reporter-Researcher Sarah Bedell queried aca- 
demics on the role of the CIA and checked the main story, which was 
written by Associate Editor Frank Merrick. Although a former cor- 
respondent, Merrick had never had an encounter with the CIA. “But 
then, being in the Boston and Chicago bureaus, I wouldn't have,” 
says Merrick. “At least I don’t think so.” 
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Why Rex Walters uses a Pitney Bowes postage 


meter to mail a dozen | 





In the midst of an assortment of 
swings, slides, jungle gyms and teeter- 
totters on N.W. Tenth in Oklahoma 
City is the cinder-block bungalow that 
houses the administrative office of the 
company that makes and distributes 
them. And that’s the Rex Sales Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Just about all it takes to fill that 
bungalow are its two desks and the 
men behind them, Rex Walters and 
Joe Gillenwater. 


The heavy-duty playground equip- 
ment and toys that the staff of 3 or 4 
turns out in a nearby building go to 
elementary schools, nursery schools, 
parks, apartment houses, and of 
course, some private individuals. 


Business correspondence with 
these customers was posing a prob- 
lem for Rex since it’s tough to send 


out mail when you've lost or mis- 
placed your stamps. Which Rex found 
he was constantly doing. 


Worst of all, of course, were the 
times he had stamps, but in the wrong 
denominations. (Sort of like having 
two aspirins, but no water.) 


So to stamp and seal all the com- 
pany’s statements, invoices, and gen- 
eral correspondence, Rex rented our 
little desk model postage meter. 


The convenience he needed, he 
got. But he got some other bene- 
fits, too. 


As Rex says, ‘Not only don't | 
have to worry about having the right 
amount of stamps any more, in the 
right denominations, but | don't have 
to worry about licking and applying 
them, either. And | make a lot fewer 
trips to the Post Office.” 


etters a day. 





But Rex is particularly pleased 
that the meter imprint makes his mail 
“neater and more professional- 
looking.” 

And he hasn't changed his mind 
about it in six years. 

If you'd like to spend less time 
going to and from the Post Office, 
write Pitney Bowes, 0297 Pacific 
Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904 or call 
one of our 190 offices throughout the 
U.S. and Canada. Postage Meters, 
Mailing Equipment, Copiers, Counters 
and Imprinters, Addresser-Printers, 
Labeling and Marking Systems. 


BL Pitney Bowes 


Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. 





Of all filter kings tested: 


Carlton 


For the 12th straight time, 
the U.S.Government has reported 
Carlton to be the lowest in tar 
of all filter kings tested. 


Any filter king can call itself low-tar or light. But only one can be 
lowest in tar or lightest. 

And that cigarette is CARLTON. 

But don't take our word for it. Take a look at the U.S. Government 
figures for other brands that call themselves low in tar* 


tar,mg/cig _ nicotine, mg/cig 


Brand: D(Filten ciwosesisics ea as oh TA: -aisirewes eee 1.0 
Branc- DMOnhiol): sascacews se “WE anwreraa 1.0 
Brand KIMGENINO))« oxsesawve cose “HE 3 viaunewormureens 0.9 
Brand M (Filter)............... TS aggecees 0.9 
Brand R (Filter)............. TS re oreo, 0.9 
Brand T (Menthol)............. 12 . xpcnmedioieroxns 0.7 
Brandl (EIM6i) ccec-xcecs ne os oes (ae O:7 
Brand V (Filter)............... MBE) supe neom nscar ites 0.8 
Brand'V(Mentnol)i... ccs is cccacn. TH  sasecseaiae . O09 
CARLTON FILTER........ MP. dno oiaeetcad 0.3 
CARLTON MENTHOL.... 3 _......... 0.3 


Carlton 70's (lowest of all brands)—1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine. 


Maybe that’s why CARLTON FILTER and MENTHOL registered a 
higher percent increase in sales during the first six months of 1974 
than any other “low-tar’” combination. 

So if you're looking for the filter king lowest in tar, there is only one, 
and that's CARLTON. 


*For acopy of the FTC March 1974 Report, send to: 
Carlton, PRO. Box 2597, Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10017 





CARLTON 
FILTER 
4MG 









CARLTON 
MENTHOL 
3 MG 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Filter: 4 mg. “tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report March 74. 
Menthol: 3 mg. “tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report March ‘74. 


Gerald S. Adelman, C.L.U. 
The Walter C. Leck Agency 
100 S. Wacker Drive, Suite 224 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
Telephone (312) 726-8225 


Mr. Adelman is a financial security 
specialist with an innovative approach 
to insurance planning. 

We commend him for the professional 
ability and the extra effort that 
make him one of State Mutual’s 
outstanding men. 


State Mutual of America 
has a lot of good ideas 


(and people). 
Worcester, Massachusetts 01605 


Quality Life/ Healkth/ Group Insurance 


COLLEGE 
STUDENTS: 


Work for yourself... 
by working with us! 


Graduates and undergraduates at colleges 
and universities all over the country have 
been doing well financially for years by 
otfering their peers special-rate student 
subscriptions to TIME, SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED and FORTUNE 

You can too. 

The only investment is your time and 
talent. We supply a complete, effective 
selling kit that's an accumulation of over 
two decades of on-campus selling experi- 
ence. 

You set your own working hours, the 
commissions are liberal, and we do the 
billing. And for extra income you may even 
participate in special market research 
projects. 

If you are interested, please apply to: 
Time inc., College Bureau, Time & Life 
Buliding, Rockefeller Center, New York, 
New York 10020. 











ULLMANN & JOSEPHSON 


A Season in Hell 


SCENES FROM A MARRIAGE 
Screenplay and Direction by 
INGMAR BERGMAN 


All wars are cruel, but civil wars are 
the cruelest. A marriage in which love 
has turned to hate becomes a civil war. 
In this film, it is Writer-Director Ing- 
mar Bergman's basic contention that 
something in the institution of marriage 
curdles love and ferments hate. It is pos- 
sible to deny the premise, but the pic- 
ture defies refutation. This is a work of 
magnetic force, searing intelligence and 
an oppressive melancholy lightened by 
flashes of erotic ecstasy. 

But early on, one must seriously 
question if Scenes from a Marriage is in 
truth a film. In content, it is a child of 
the stage, most obviously Strindberg’s 
Dance of Death, \bsen’s A Doll's House 
and Albee’s Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? More unsettlingly, its form has 
been imposed by the demands of TV. 
Bergman wrote and filmed it as six 50- 
minute segments for Scandinavian tele- 
vision. Telescoping the series in length 
to just under three hours blurs some of 
the narrative line, and Bergman’s un- 
relenting reliance on talking heads will 
give some filmgoers visual and auditory 
claustrophobia. 

Marriage begins airily enough. 
Wedded for ten years, Johan (Erland Jo- 
sephson) and Marianne (Liv Ullmann) 
have been selected by some national 
publication as a kind of “ideal couple” 


for a feature story on successful mar- 
riages. The superficially earnest lady in- 
terviewer asks the usual questions, some 
of them posed as answers. Johan is 42 
and a behavioral scientist. Marianne is 
32 and a divorce lawyer. They have a 
lovely home, two lovely daughters, love- 
ly meshing temperaments. Fill in all the 
blanks with lovely. 

Celebrating at a dinner party with 
another ideal couple, their friends Ka- 
terina (Bibi Andersson) and Peter (Jan 
Malmsjo), Johan and Marianne have to 
face something rather unlovely. Begin- 
ning with taunting asides and barbed 
revelations (sexual and otherwise), Ka- 
terina and Peter erupt into one of those 
verbal cockfights designed to draw the 
other spouse’s blood in front of mixed 
company. Johan and Marianne are em- 
barrassed to silence, but what has real- 
ly been stilled and wounded is their purr- 
ing complacency in their own bliss. 

Old Magic. Soon after, they begin 
to pick flaws in each other, to break out 
into raspy little headachy tiffs. Yet ev- 
erything seems contained. The we-ness 
of the marriage web is tenacious even 
when its strands are mundane realities 
like dental appointments, plumbing re- 
pairs and dinner every Sunday with the 
in-laws. Then one day Johan tells Mar- 
ianne that he has fallen in love with a 
young student in his university seminar 
and is leaving to be with her. All the 
blood seems to drain out of Marianne’s 
body. Ullmann even manages to make 
her lambent sapphire-blue eyes turn 
pale. In the Mediterranean she might 
have howled. In Scandinavia, even emo- 
tional desolation is sculpted in ice. 

Divorce time comes like a fifth sea- 
son in hell. Fury is king. In one scene, 
Johan slaps and pummels Marianne till 
her nose sluices blood. Yet their fiercest 
encounters act as unconscious aphrodis- 
iacs leading to sudden fervid couplings. 
Several years pass. Johan gets married 
again, but not to the student. So does 
Marianne. They meet. The old libidi- 
nous magic still works. They head for a 
clandestine weekend in a country cot- 
tage, free at last, or so Bergman would 
have us believe, to breathe the oxygen 
of joy that marriage to each other had 
throttled. 

An hourglass motif is visible in 
the Johan-Marianne relationship. The 
sands of power, all his at the film’s be- 
ginning, are all hers at the end. Wom- 
en’s libbers will probably applaud, but 
Bergman is less concerned with the in- 
equality of the sexes than with the in- 
equity of the cosmos. He seems to see 
the love of men and women as a meta- 
physical surrogate for the absence of 
God and God’s love. It is clearly an in- 
commensurable task. But who could bet- 
ter symbolize the desperate gallantry of 
the venture than Liv Ullmann, the or- 
chid of the snows? ®T.E. Kalem 
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Yesterday, your video player buy 
seemed like a stroke of genius. 
How about today? 


That video player you now own could turn out to be a peach of an 
investment—or a lemon. The deciding factor? Programming. 

If it’s fresh, topical, and first-rate —the kind TimE-LiFE ViDEO offers — 
you'll earn a dividend on your investment and get your audiences 

off their hands. Now, read why you should know more about TLV. 





As fine and effective as your own 
internal programming is, you're probably 
looking for quality supplementary 
software to make your video player 
investment pay off. And that’s the reason 
you should be looking to TLV. 


What can we offer you? 

The Time-Lire Vipeo Library con- 
sists of well over 500 titles, covering 
such areas as business, science, social 
studies, history, the arts, contemporary 
issues, sports, and much more. All pro- 
grams have been rigidly selected by the 
editors of TiME-LIFE VIDEO for quality 
and content. And all titles are 100% 
compatible with your video player. 


Better titles. Bigger names. 
Interested in executive self- 
improvement? Our “Communicating 
Successfully” Course starring Robert 
Morse shows you entertainingly and 
effectively how to make a better speech, 
run a stronger meeting, and give a 
more forceful presentation. Dick Cavett's 
on hand to conduct a Speed Reading 
Course in a witty way that works. There's 
exciting, incisive programming on 
business training and development, 
management theory, the computer in 


business, even attention-grabbing meet- 
ing openers... featuring such authorities 
as Peter Drucker, Fred Herzberg, Robert 
Townsend, and others. On contemporary 
themes, we offer powerful, persuasive 
programming-on ecology, modern mar- 
riage, black studies, the drug culture — 
and more. If it’s part of life, we have it. 
You can have it, too... and so easily. 


Two free TLV 
catalogs available. 

TLV can offer you fresh, innovative 
programming specifically produced for 
many fields and disciplines. If you're 
interested in programming in the Business 
and Industrial fields, ask for our B&/ 
Video Catalog containing 130 useful 
titles. If areas such as history, contempo- 
rary issues, science, and the arts interest 
you more, we offer a comprehensive 
Master Catalog containing well over 500 
titles. To get the TLV Catalog that best 
meets your programming objectives, 
write to us on your letterhead. 
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OF TIME-LIFE FILMS, INC 


Time & sy Video, 
Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 10020. 
(212) 556-4554. 
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CINEMA 


Mortuary Case 


99 AND 44/100% DEAD 
Directed by JOHN FRANKENHEIMER 
Screenplay by ROBERT DILLON 


Why quibble? Call it 00% Dead and 
be done with it. Indeed, the cute title, 
like the pop-art credits and the ironi- 
cally intended voice-over narration are 
in effect mortuary cosmetology—at- 
tempts to give an illusion of life to a mor- 
ibund turkey, 

Richard Harris is a hit man brought 
in by Underworld Overlord Edmund 
O’Brien to fight his gang war for him. 
O'Brien's rival is Bradford Dillman; 
Dillman’s big gun is Chuck Connors, 
who performs various cruelties (on 
Kathrine Baumann, among others) with 
an artificial arm. The sadism strikes the 
moviemakers as funny; it is not. And as 
further evidence of the decline of Direc- 
tor Frankenheimer's creative energy, 
the film approaches tragedy. 

Unwilling to grind out a routine 
crime melodrama, but unable to turn 
it into the cynical satire he seems to 
have hoped he was making, he simply 
botched his assignment. Frankenhei- 
mer’s flair for action sequences—a chase 
involving a school bus, a shootout in a 
giant, steaming laundry—can still be 
summoned up. But the rest of the film 
is heartless, tasteless and noisily des- 
perate. It is always sad to see an over- 
reacher turn into an underachiever, but 
to find the tense talent capable of The 
Manchurian Candidate busying himself 
with feckless projects like this is in- 
furiating. When Frankenheimer’s con- 
tempt for the picture is not seeping 
onto the screen, his weariness is. One 
wants to (and should) turn away from 
the spectacle. ® Richard Schickel 





BAUMANN & CONNORS IN 99 
Evidence of decline. 
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The case for bottling up rage. Many therapists 
trace man's violence to bottled-up anger. But now a psy- 
chologist has marshalled evidence to show that venting 
violent emotions merely strengthens the tendency to be- 
have in violent ways. 


Mixed marriages. An in-depth study of 20 black- 
white marriages explores daily life in mixed marriage, re- 
veals problems with family, friends, and community, and 
undercuts misconceptions. 


Emotional effects of jogging. when middie- 
aged men embark upon a regular exercise program, it 
has been found, their personalities change. They become 
more self-sufficient, resolute, stable, and imaginative. But 
they also have increased feelings of guilt and become 
accident-prone. 


Backstage behaviorism. A psychologist who 
studied acting and directing describes Lee Strasberg’s 
school of Method Acting and explains the scientific con- 
trol of behavior that is as important to the Stanislavski 


Transactional Analysis: 
method as it is to key-pecking pigeons. 


A Populist Movement 


The many masks we wear. if you seem like dif- 
ferent people at different times, does that mean you're a 
phony or wishy-washy? A noted psychologist argues that 
on the contrary having multiple identities is healthy and 
should be encouraged. 


Men drive women crazy. Women, brainwashed 
by society, are more likely to require psychotherapy than 
men are. A New York psychologist says that psychothera- 
pists—both male and female—hold up as desirable for 
women those characteristics that they would never asso- 
ciate with healthy adults. 


The Aggressive Child 


Marry Hartow Talks 


Brainwashing works. In just 40 minutes, using no 
coercion, a psychologist can alter your basic values and 
change your behavior. Students at one university showed 
changed behavior as long as 17 months after the experi- 
ment, says a social psychologist as he ponders the ethi- 
cal implications of his work 
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But the prose is de-jargonized and the ideas 
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The descriptions at the top of the page are 
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pect. But you must really browse through a 
copy to appreciate what an exciting adventure 
in continuing adult education a subscription 
can be 


Some people think we must be a profes 
sional journal, heavy with jargon about the 
interplay of discrete developmental functions 
and optimal peer-group involvement 


end of the matter, In either case, the compli 
mentary issue is mine to keep. 

That's why we make this offer. Mail the 
coupon and we'll send you a sample copy. At 
the same time we'll reserve a one-year sub- 
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Thyself quizzes and rules for winning friends 


But Psychology Today is neither. It's true 
that many of our readers as well as our con 
tributors are psychologists and social scientists 
themselves, and they demand authentic re- 
search findings and unflinching professional 
conclusions 


scription for you (11 more issues at the special 
introductory discount of 50% off the regular 
price, and invoice you for it (see coupon). But 
if you're not delighted with your sample copy, 
keep it with our compliments, return the in- 
voice without payment, and simply ask us to 
cancel your reservation 













Q. Whos got the freshest fleet? 


Q. Whos got the only fully comput- 
erized reservation system? 


Q. Who gets you a car fast? 
Q. Who gives you the fastest completed 
rental agreement at turn-in? 


Q. Who’ got the most accurate, legible 
rental agreements? 


Q. Who serves the most airport 
locations in the world? 


HAvs Rent A Car System ine 





answers: 


A. Avis. We replace most of our cars every 6-7 months. 





A. Avis. Our Wizard is the most advanced computer system in 
the rent a car industry. No mistake about it. 


A. Avis. With a free Wizard Express Number, nobody can get 
you a car faster. 








A. Avis. The Wizard delivers a completely printed rental 
) contract in less than a minute. 


A. Avis. We use a computer instead ofa pen. 


A. Avis, of course. 


Who tries harder? Who else. 
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Avis rents all makes...features cars engineered by Chrysler. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Washington Stirs 


Something was happening last week 
in Washington. There was more open, 
glorious debate on more subjects than 
anyone could remember in recent years. 
The old mess of democracy had returned 
—and that looked all to the good. 

The CIA was under scrutiny; so was 
Henry Kissinger. Ford launched himself 
into foreign policy with a speech on food 
and oil. The President directed that in- 
come tax returns were not to be scruti- 
nized except on his order—in writing. 
He decreed no more politics in the civil 
service. There was an amnesty program 
of sorts. Ford even found time to greet 
the one millionth visitor to the White 
House in 1974: Patti Albers, 9, who came 
with her seven-year-old sister Kelly. 

To the pinched eyes of Nixon loy- 
alists around this city, it probably 
seemed hopeless: there was no apparent 
order, and very little secrecy. But it all 
represented, one would hope, the first 
whiff of the Federal Government again 
beginning to function as it should. Right 
or wrong, Ford was making firm deci- 
sions. The CIA flap, however embarrass- 
ing, indicated that the U.S. was coming 
to grips with the realities of the world 
and the national mood. Henry Kissinger 
was being reduced from God to just a 
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very good Cabinet officer. The fact that 
Rockefeller’s $182 million was being 
laid out for scrutiny suggested there 
would be no sacred cows for a spell. 

New directions, new pressures, new 
voices: it all made for a healthy web of 
creative tension. 


Tale of Two Cities 


More than a century ago, Boston was 
a sternly self-righteous center of aboli- 
tionist sentiment, while Montgomery, 
Ala., was the capital of the Confederacy. 
After World War II, Bostonians played 
a major role in carrying the crusade for 
civil rights to the South, and Montgom- 
ery remained one of the obdurate cen- 
ters of resistance. 

Thus there is a particularly bitter 
irony in the contrast between two re- 
cent events involving the two cities. Last 
month the Federal Government decided 
that Montgomery was so peaceful that 
the guards could be safely removed from 
the home of US. District Judge Frank 
M. Johnson. Armed men have been 
standing watch nightly since 1956, when 
two fiery crosses were burned on John- 
son’s lawn, apparently in protest against 
his liberal decisions on civil rights. 

While all was calm in Montgomery, 
Boston was still reeling from angry dem- 
onstrations against the busing of black 
children to schools in white neighbor- 
hoods. In the city that had done so much 
to advance the cause of civil rights, a 
group of Ku Klux Klan members ar- 
rived last week to stir up more trouble, 
as did a contingent of neo-Nazi white su- 
premacists from Virginia. 


Fantasy in Atlanta 


Chicken for 28¢ per Ib. Five pounds 
of flour for 48¢. Six bottles of soda for 
38¢. A decade ago? A generation ago? 
No, this month in Atlanta, where the 
Richway food stores rolled back prices 
in the hope of attracting some attention. 

They got it all right. Housewives 
jammed by the thousands into the 
chain’s five supermarkets. Check-out 
lines stretched far back down the aisles. 
Produce men wheeling out huge dollies 
of potatoes were clawed at as if they 
were so many Robert Redfords. Cus- 
tomers jostled for position as giant bas- 
kets of chickens were dumped into coun- 
ter bins. One strong-armed customer 
managed to walk out with 36. 

It was delightful nostalgia, a remind- 
er of times past when a family could af- 
ford to eat without thinking about the 
price. The customers were smiling in At- 
lanta, something few Americans have 
done in grocery stores for years. But with 
the sale over, reality—and inflation—re- 
turned. Chicken was going for 54¢ per 
Ib., five pounds of flour for 98¢, and a six- 
pack of soda was up to $1.09. 
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INTELLIGENCE/COVER STORY 


The CIA: Time 


Question: “Under what international 
law do we have a right to attempt to de- 
stabilize the constitutionally elected goy- 
ernment of another country?” 

Answer: “I am not going to pass judg- 
ment on whether it is permitted or au- 
thorized under international law. It is a 
recognized fact that historically as well 
as presently, such actions are taken in 
the best interest of the countries involved.” 


That blunt response by President 
Gerald Ford at his press conference last 
week was either remarkably careless or 
remarkably candid. It left the troubling 
impression, which the Administration 
afterward did nothing to dispel, that the 
US. feels free to subvert another gov- 
ernment whenever it suits American 
policy. In an era of détente with the So- 
viet Union and improving relations with 
China, Ford’s words seemed to repre- 
sent an anachronistic, cold-war view of 
national security reminiscent of the 
1950s. Complained Democratic Senator 
Frank Church of Idaho with consider- 
able hyperbole: “[It is] tantamount to 
saying that we respect no law save the 
law of the jungle.” 

The question on “destabilizing” for- 
eign governments followed Ford's con- 
firmation that the Nixon Administra- 
tion had authorized the Central 
Intelligence Agency to wage an $8 mil- 
lion campaign in 1970-73 to aid oppo- 
nents of Chilean President Salvador 
Allende’s Marxist government (see box 
page 21). Until last week, members of 
both the Nixon and Ford Administra- 
tions had flatly denied that the U.S. had 
been involved in undermining Allende’s 
regime. They continue to insist that the 
CIA was not responsible for the 1973 
coup that left Allende dead and a re- 
pressive right-wing junta in his place. 

Congressmen were outraged by the 
news that they had once again been mis- 
led by the Executive Branch. More im- 
portant, disclosure of the Chile opera- 
tion helped focus and intensify the 
debate in Congress and the nation over 
the CIA: Has the agency gone too far in 
recent years? Should it be barred from 
interfering in other countries’ domestic 
affairs? Where it has erred, was the CIA 
out of control or was the White House 
at fault for misdirecting and misusing 
the agency? Should it be more tightly su- 
pervised, and if so, by whom? In ad- 
dition, the controversy spotlighted the 
fundamental dilemma posed by an open, 
democratic society using covert activity 
—the “dirty tricks” or “black” side of in- 
telligence organizations—as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy. 
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to Come In from the Cold 





CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY DIRECTOR WILLIAM E. COLBY 
“There's nothing wrong with accountability.” 


At the center of the storm was Wil- 
liam Egan Colby, 54, the CIA’s director 
for the past year. Shrewd and capable, 
Colby has sought from the day he took 
office as director to channel more of the 
CIA’s efforts into the gathering, evalu- 
ation and analysis of information and 
less into covert actions—the “operation- 
al” side of the intelligence business. Says 
he: “The CIA's cloak-and-dagger days 
have ended.” 

Certain Actions. But obviously, not 
quite. It was Colby who oversaw the last 
months of the CIA activity in Chile as 
the agency’s deputy director for oper- 
ations in 1973, though this operation ap- 
parently ended shortly after he became 
director. But it was also Colby who dis- 
closed details of the covert action to a 
closed hearing of the House Armed Ser- 
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vices Subcommittee on Intelligence last 
April 22. A summary of his testimony 
was leaked to the press two wecks ago. 
By the time Ford met with the press, 
Colby’s revelations were more than a 
week old; the President had been briefed 
by Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
and doubtless was ready to field report- 
ers’ questions. Said Ford: “Our Govern- 
ment, like other governments, does take 
certain actions in the intelligence field 
to help implement foreign policy and 
protect national security. I am informed 
reliably that Communist nations spend 
vastly more money than we do for the 
same kind of purposes.” 

Since so much had already leaked 
out, Ford perhaps had no choice but to 
make an admission. But his statement 
seemed to set no or few limits on clan- 


THE NATION 


destine intervention in another country 
A somewhat sharper but still highly flex- 
ible limit was set afterward by Kissin- 
ger. He told TIME: “A democracy can 
engage in clandestine operations only 
with restraint, and only in circumstanc- 
es in which it can say to itself in good 
conscience that this is the only way to 
achieve vital objectives.” 

Moreover, there was an unsettlingly 
disingenuous quality to Ford’s words. 
Was the intent of the Chilean opera- 
tion really to preserve freedom of the 
press and opposition political parties, as 
he insisted, or simply to undermine 
Allende? In this context, it is worth not- 
ing that after the coup, the U.S. did not 
object when the new military regime 
banned all political parties and shut 
down all opposition publications. 

There were other disquieting notes 
in the statement. Ford described the op- 
eration as being “in the best interest of 
the people of Chile’—a throwback to 
an America-knows-what’'s-best-for-you 
line of years past that was particularly 
offensive to many countries. In addition, 
Ford did not make the small but cru- 
cial distinction between intelligence 
gathering and covert operations, which 
led some critics to suspect that he was 
not wholly familiar with the subject. 

Misled Congress. There was a de- 
gree of ingenuousness, perhaps even hy- 
pocrisy, in much of the indignation, 
since the CIA is widely known to have 
carried out Chile-style operations else- 
where before. What galled Congress and 
many other US. and foreign leaders was 
the fact that members of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration had repeatedly misled Con- 
gress about the Chile operation. At his 
confirmation last year as Secretary of 
State, Kissinger assured the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee that since 
1970, the U.S. had done nothing in Chile 
except try to “strengthen the democratic 
political parties”’—although critics ar- 
gue that fostering strikes and demon- 
strations amounted to a lot more than 
that. During another hearing, then CIA 
Director Richard Helms was asked if 
the CIA had passed money to Allende’s 
political opponents. Helms’ response: 
“No, sir.” Former Assistant Secretary 
of State for Latin American Affairs 
Charles A. Meyer, former Ambassador 
to Chile Edward Korry and other Ad- 
ministration officials gave similar testi- 
mony, though they may not have known 
about the operation. 

The revelations, and Ford’s confir- 
mation of them, stunned many in Con- 
gress. “Unbelievable,” declared Demo- 
cratic Senator Walter F. Mondale of 
Minnesota. “Unsavory and unprinci- 
pled,” said Church. Democratic Senator 
Stuart Symington said that the disclo- 
sure “certainly does not coincide with 
the testimony that this committee [For- 
eign Relations] has received.” The com- 
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“The CIA did it. Pass it along.” 


mittee launched a review of the testi- 
mony and a probe into the Chilean 
affair. 

Anxious to heal the rift with Con- 
gress, Ford and Kissinger briefed nine 
senior Congressmen at breakfast the 
next day on Chile and covert affairs in 
general. Later, at a previously scheduled 
hearing on détente, Kissinger reiterated 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 


Director Colby on 


In a rare on-the-record interview 
with TIME Correspondent Strobe Tal- 
bott, Director William Colby defended 
the CIA against its critics, ranged over 
the current functions of the agency, and 
discussed future prospects. Highlights: 


Why does the CIA intervene in oth- 
er nations’ internal affairs? 


I'm not saying we're engaged in a 
campaign to bring democracy to the 
world. That’s not what the U.S. Gov- 
ernment expects from this agency. 
We're expected to carry out U.S. pol- 
icy. Over the years, we've helped dem- 
ocratic forces rather broadly. In those 
cases where we have got involved with 
military regimes, we did so because there 
was a greater danger from some place 
else. I don’t think we’ve toppled dem- 
ocratic regimes, and I don’t think we 
did so in Chile. First, we didn’t bring 
about the coup, and second, the Allen- 
de regime was not democratic. Granted 
the military regime is not democratic, 
I don’t think a Communist regime is 
democratic. 
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Committee that the intent of the CIA op- 
eration in Chile was merely to keep the 
Allende opposition alive and “not to de- 
stabilize or subvert” his government. 
Kissinger also conducted two separate 
briefings at the Senate. Still, Congress 
was neither convinced nor mollified. As 
the week progressed, growing numbers 
of Representatives and Senators called 
for an all-out review of the CIA. 


the Record 


Our program in Chile was to sus- 
tain the democratic forces against the 
Allende political forces, which were sup- 
pressing various democratic elements in 
a variety of ways—harassing radio sta- 
tions, harassing some parts of the press 
and some political groups. We looked 
forward to the democratic forces com- 
ing to power in the elections of 1976. 


To what extent had Communist 
forces intervened in Chile? 


Castro spent about a month down 
there in the late spring of 1973. There 
were a lot of extremist exiles in Chile 
from other countries in Latin America. 
There was a lot of assistance going into 
Chile from Cuba and other Communist 
sources. There are indications that there 
was some Soviet activity. They were put- 
ting some money in, as well as hard- 
ware of various sorts. This was a pro- 
gram to support an eventual takeover 
in what I would call a nondemocratic 
fashion—suppressing the opposition and 
extending Communist influence else- 
where in the hemisphere. 


The affair served to confirm all the 
worst suspicions about the CIA and its 
exaggerated image as a vast conspiracy. 
Reaction abroad ranged from incredu- 
lity to dismay. The London Times called 
the revelations “a bitter draught” for 
those who regard the U.S. as “sometimes 
clumsy, often misunderstood, but fun- 
damentally honorable in its conduct of 
international affairs.” West Germany’s 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung predict- 
ed that “the disconcerting naiveté with 
which President Ford enunciated his se- 
cret service philosophy” would have a 
“provocative” effect. 

Grave Decadence. That was the 
case in the capitals of the so-called Third 
World. From New Delhi, U.S. Ambas- 
sador Daniel Patrick Moynihan angrily 
cabled the State Department that he had 
assured Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
that the CIA had not been involved in the 
Chilean coup. Now, he said, she won- 
dered whether India might not be next. 
Many Latin Americans shrugged; the 
episode seemed to confirm their suspi- 
cions that the CIA invariably is behind 
the continent's frequent upheavals—po- 
litical and otherwise. 

Some cynical foreign reaction was 
not so much concerned with the CIA ac- 
tivities themselves as with their becom- 
ing known. Said a former President of 
Argentina: “If you ask me as an Ar- 
gentine, the CIA intervention in Chile 
was wholly illegal interference in the 
sovereignty of another state. If you ask 
me to see it from the point of view of an 
American, the fact that Senators and 
Congressmen can interfere with the na- 


Will the CIA continue to mount co- 
vert operations? 


The CIA has three major functions: 
science and technological work, analy- 
sis, and the clandestine collection of in- 
telligence. Now there’s been a fourth re- 
sponsibility, and that is positively 
influencing a situation through political 
or paramilitary means. That's the one 
that goes up and down depending on na- 
tional policy. Right now it’s way down. 

The degree of our involvement in co- 
vert activities reflects the kind of world 
we live in. If it’s a world where two su- 
perpowers are peering over the fence at 
each other, then it’s a matter of con- 
cern when a hostile political group is 
about to take over a country. But if it’s 
a world in which we've worked out a re- 
lationship of reasonable restraint, or 
détente, with the other superpowers, 
then it won't matter to us who runs one 
of these countries in a far-flung area. 
Of course, something very close to us 
might still be important for political or 
security reasons. There may still be cer- 
tain situations where US. interests 
—and I don’t mean corporate interests, 
but fundamental political interests—can 
be adversely affected. In some of those 
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tional security interests of the country 
for political motives indicates a grave 
decadence in the system.” 

The uproar recalled two earlier CIA 
fiascos: the Bay of Pigs disaster in 1961 
and the revelation in 1967 that the agen- 
cy for years had partly funded and ma- 
nipulated the National Student Associ- 
ation and dozens of business, labor, 
religious and cultural groups. Both flaps 
overshadowed the positive services that 
the CIA had rendered before; there were 
demands for greater restraint by the CIA 
and closer control by the Executive 
Branch, but no real changes came. 

The Chilean affair, however, poten- 
tially has more lasting impact, for the 
agency has already been badly bruised 
by the Watergate scandals. Says Mich- 
igan Representative Lucien Nedzi, 


EX-CIA CHIEFS ALLEN DULLES... 


cases it would be appropriate to take 
some modest action such as establishing 
a relationship with somebody who needs 
the help. But I stress: it’s not now our 
Government's policy to engage in these 
situations around the world 


How is a covert operation started? 


We follow the traffic with the em- 
bassy. We follow the political attitudes 
that we have toward that country. We 
generate a specific suggestion in the light 
of what we think would be national 
policy. We don’t do anything without 
approval. 

Sometimes we get the specific sug- 
gestion from the outside—from an am- 
bassador, from the State Department or 
from the National Security Council staff. 
They'll say: “Why don’t you guys do so 
and so?” We have the technicians here 
who decide what is possible and what is 
not. It’s the same sort of thing you get 
with military activity. How you land 
troops on a hostile shore is not devel- 
oped in the White House. The Joint 
Chiefs develop a proposal. Then if the 
White House approves it, you go ahead 

But I want to emphasize that we're 
talking about a very small number of co- 
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chairman of a House committee that 
oversees the agency: “I don’t believe that 
the CIA will ever be what it was before.” 

Agency officials have admitted that 
despite laws against domestic CIA ac- 
tivity, they supplied one of the White 
House “plumbers,” former CLA Employ- 
ee E. Howard Hunt, with bogus iden- 
tification papers, a wig, a speech-alter- 
ation device, and a camera in a tobacco 
pouch. In addition, the agency provid- 
ed the White House with a psychological 
profile of Daniel Ellsberg. 

Political Police. Much to the agen- 
cy’s discomfiture, criticism has come 
from disillusioned former CIA employ- 
ees. For two years, the agency struggled 
in court to stop publication of The CIA 
and the Cult of Intelligence, whose prin- 
cipal author is ex-CIA Officer Victor 


RICHARD HELMS... 


vert actions. Policy is generated at the 
NSC, not here 


What would you regard as a suc- 
cessful covert action? 


Laos. It was considered important 
to the U.S. that a country remain friend- 
ly and not be taken over by hostile forc- 
es. Rather than use our military force 
or an enormous political effort, you try 
to influence some key people and key po- 
litical groups. The Laos operation cost 
substantial amounts but was cheap com- 
pared with other ways of doing business. 
We were not involved in the 1967 coup 
in Greece or in the coup in Chile last 
year 


Should the operational side of the 
CIA be separated from intelligence 
gathering? 


That proposal stems from the Bay 
of Pigs. The problem there was that we 
didn’t let the analysts in on the act. Now 
senior levels of the analyst community 
are aware of covert activities and have 
a chance to comment. In the early years 
of the agency, we tried conducting in- 
telligence and action operations through 
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Marchetti. The book accused the agen- 
cy of using outmoded cold war methods 
and urged that it be prohibited from in- 
tervening in other nations’ affairs under 
any circumstances (TIME, April 22). 
Another critical book, Inside the 
Company: A C.I.A. Diary, will be pub- 
lished in London this January. In it Au- 
thor Philip Agee, who, after twelve years 
of undercover exploits for the CIA in Lat- 
in America, switched to the side of the 
leftist revolutionaries he had been hired 
to defeat, calls the CIA “the secret po- 
litical police of American capitalism.” 
On the contrary, CIA directors have 
maintained since the agency's founding 
27 years ago last week that clandestine 
actions constitute only a small part of 
CIA activities. Indeed, over the years, the 
agency has provided a huge volume of 
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two separate units, but they kept get- 
ting in each other's way 


What alternatives to covert opera- 
tions are possible for the CIA? 


We could not—and did not—con- 
duct the SALT negotiations and reach a 
SALT agreement until after our intelli- 
gence techniques had improved to the 
degree that we could tell whether the So- 
viets were going to abide by the agree- 
ments. On a number of occasions, we 
have identified a situation that was get- 
ting very sour in some country or be- 
tween two countries. By reporting the 
facts and our assessment, we generated 
diplomatic action so that the trouble we 
predicted did not happen. For instance, 
peace arrangements might have broken 
down, but because of our intelligence, 
negotiations saved the situation. 

In the future this sort of intelligence 
will help our country in negotiations and 
diplomatic relationships. As a result, we 
will be less likely to get into screaming 
crises, and there will be less need for co- 
vert action. It will be the increasing re- 
sponsibility of the CIA to give our lead- 
ers the knowledge necessary to move 
into a dire situation and defuse it 
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reliable analysis and intelligence data 
that has served in part as the basis for 
U.S. defense and foreign policies. But 
Marchetti reports that the CIA devotes 
two-thirds of its annual budget (which 
totals around $750 million) and some 
60% to 70% of its estimated 5,000 
overseas employees to clandestine 
operations. 

That evidently was not the intent of 
Congress in creating the CIA and giving 
it almost complete autonomy to safe- 
guard its secrecy. Originally the agen- 
cy’s principal task was to gather intel- 
ligence and keep the Government 
informed about other countries, partic- 
ularly the Communist nations. 

That mission was incorporated sym- 
bolically into the CIA’s seal: an eagle sig- 
nifying strength and alertness, and a 
compass rose representing the collection 
of intelligence data from all over the 
world. But as the cold war grew, so did 
the scope of the CIA's duties. The law 
provided that in addition to collecting 
information, the CIA was “to perform 
such other functions and duties related 
to intelligence affecting the national se- 
curity as the National Security Council 
may from time to time direct.” Under 
that directive, the CIA actively began try- 
ing to penetrate and even roll back the 
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CUBAN EXILES AFTER SURRENDERING DURING THE BAY OF PIGS INVASION (1961) 
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Bamboo and Iron Curtains, and to coun- 
ter Communist influence in other coun- 
tries. Its methods included support of 
pro-American political parties and in- 
dividuals, covert propaganda, economic 
sabotage and paramilitary operations. 

Under Cover. In theory, at least, 
the station chiefs who head CIA offices 
overseas operate under the cover of some 
innocuous-sounding embassy job such as 
attaché or special assistant. In practice, 
some chiefs are well known and some re- 
main under deep cover, depending on 
the nature of the country. In London, 
for example, practically anyone who is 
interested can learn the identity of the 
CIA station chief; his arrival was even 
disclosed in the Manchester Guardian. 
In Saigon, the station chief's identity is 
well known but, by tacit agreement, nev- 
er publicized by reporters. In politically 
turbulent countries, the identity of the 
station chief is a closely guarded secret. 
Warns one U.S. ambassador in South 
America: “If he is named, he will have 
to be recalled or his life won’t be worth 
a nickel.” 

The extent of their duties also var- 
ies widely. In Hong Kong and Taiwan, 
the CIA operatives are all ears but no 
hands, their activities confined to mon- 
itoring radio broadcasts from the main- 
land, interviewing refugees and other in- 
formation gathering. 

By his own less than impartial ac- 
count, Agee’s main function for the CIA 
was to recruit agents in Latin America. 
In nearly every case, he says, the lure 
was money. He describes the CIA meth- 
od of snaring an agent: “You start out 
by giving him money for his organiza- 
tion—lots of it—knowing that he will 
eventually take some for himself. When 
he gets dependent on it, you move in.” 
Once hooked, the recruit is given a lie 
detector test to discover his weaknesses. 
Continues Agee: “Then it all hangs out. 
He can go on serving you as a spy for 
the rest of his life.” 

Americans usually learn of the agen- 





cy’s covert actions only when they fail 
so spectacularly that they cannot be kept 
secret. Examples: the U-2 incident in 
1960, when the Soviets shot down the 
spy plane piloted by Francis Gary Pow- 
ers; the ClA-directed invasion of Cuba 
in 1961; the Chilean operation. Over the 
years, there were successes for the CIA 
as well: the 1953 coup that deposed Pre- 
mier Mohammed Mossadegh (who had 
nationalized a British-owned oil compa- 
ny and was believed to be in league with 
Iran’s Communist Party) and kept pro- 
American Shah Mohammed Reza Pah- 
lavi on the throne of Iran; the 1954 rey- 
olution that overthrew the Communist- 
dominated government of President 
Jacobo Arbenz in Guatemala. The CIA 
has been suspected of participating in 
the 1967 military coup in Greece, the 
capture and killing in 1967 of Cuban 
Revolutionary Che Guevara in Bolivia, 
and the 1970 overthrow of Prince No- 
rodom Sihanouk of Cambodia. 

The CIA was deeply involved in the 
war in Southeast Asia. Starting in 1962, 
it organized and equipped an army in 
Laos to fight the Communist Pathet Lao. 
The army, which grew to 30,000 men, 
costs the US. at least $300 million a 
year, but Colby credits it with having 
prevented a Communist takeover. 

Prison Camps. The chief justifica- 
tion for CIA operations is that the other 
side is doing the same—and more. Com- 
munist powers have an advantage over 
Western democracies. Communist par- 
ties can be directed from Moscow or 
other Communist centers (although in 
recent years many have become more 
independent) but take the guise of local 
political movements. Moreover, Com- 
munist dictatorships without inquisitive 
legislatures or press can organize and 
finance secret operations in other coun- 
tries in a way that no open society can. 
Unlike American leaders, Communist 
leaders never acknowledge such activ- 
ities. The Soviet Union’s KGB, headed 
by Yuri Andropov, regularly runs what 
the Russian bureaucrats call aktivniye 
meropriyatiye (literal translation: active 
measures). The KGB’s budget is un- 
known, but it has about 300,000 employ- 
ees, many of them assigned to domestic 
duties like operating the vast network 
of prison camps. Overseas, a majority 
of the Soviet embassy personnel are KGB 
officers. 

As with the CIA, the KGB’s failures 
are better known than its successes. The 
organization apparently no longer com- 
mits political assassinations abroad, but 
it does try to subvert or overthrow un- 
friendly governments—as in the Congo 
(now Zaire) in 1963 and Ghana in 1966. 
In Mexico, authorities uncovered a KGB- 
sponsored guerrilla group in 1971. Just 
last week officials in Belgrade disclosed 
an unsuccessful Soviet attempt to set up 
a pro-Moscow underground party in Yu- 
goslavia. Moreover, the KGB's Disinfor- 
mation Department tries to sow suspi- 
cion abroad by circulating false ry- 
mors and forged documents. A case in 
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Chile: A Case Study 


The U.S. began its heavy investment in the political fate 
of Chile in the early 1960s. President John Kennedy had met 
Eduardo Frei, leader of the Christian Democratic Party in 
Chile, and decided that he was the hope of Latin America. 
Frei was a man of the left, but not too far left, a man who 
was not hostile to U.S. interests and just might be able to 
achieve needed reform without violent revolution. When Frei 
faced Salvador Allende, a self-professed Marxist with a Com- 
munist following, in the 1964 election, the U.S. made no se- 
cret of where its sympathies lay. 

Frei became the recipient of American political advice, en- 
couragement and hefty financial aid. Between 1962 and 1965, 
the U.S. gave Chile $618 million in direct economic assistance 
—more per capita than any other Latin American country. 
In a diary due to be published in Britain this year, former 
CIA Operative Philip Agee describes how he was called upon 
for assistance from his post in Montevideo in 1964: “The San- 
tiago station has a really big operation going to keep Sal- 
vador Allende from being elected President. He was almost 
elected at the last elections in 1958, and this time nobody's tak- 
ing any chances. The trouble is that the office of finance in 
headquarters [Langley, Va.] couldn't get enough Chilean es- 
cudos from the New York banks; so they had to set up re- 
gional purchasing offices in Lima and Rio. But even these 
offices can’t satisfy the requirement, so we have been asked 
to help.” The results were gratifying. Frei won with 56% of 
the vote, and the future of Chile seemed to be assured. 

But from the outset, Frei ran into trouble. He was at- 
tacked by the right for moving too fast and by the left for 
going too slowly. Allende’s Socialist Party continued to grow, 
picking up defecting left-wing Christian Democrats and unit- 
ing with other opposition parties. It became a case for the 
CIA. A station chief had been sent to Santiago in 1964; later 
the agency’s presence began to multiply in preparation for 
the 1970 election, when Frei would be constitutionally barred 
from seeking a second term and Allende would pose more of 
a threat than before. 

a 

TIME has learned that a CIA team was posted to Chile 
with orders from the National Security Council to keep the 
election “fair.” The agents interpreted these instructions to 
mean: Stop Allende, and they asked for a whopping $20 mil- 
lion to do the job. They were given $5 million and ultimately 
spent less than $1 million. “You buy votes in Boston, you buy 
votes in Santiago,” commented a former CIA agent assigned 
to the mission. But not enough votes were bought; Allende 
had a substantial following. He was prevented from winning 
a majority, but with only 36% of the vote he narrowly won a 
three-way race that was finally decided in the Chilean Con- 
gress. CIA officials in Washington were furious 

The Nixon Administration saw the Allende regime as 
more of a threat than Cuba to the hemisphere. The White 
House feared that Chile would serve as a base for South Amer- 
ica’s revolutionary left as well as a convenient outpost for the 
Soviet Union, So many Marxist activists were pouring in from 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia and China that a special team of CIA 
clerks was dispatched to Chile to start indexing thousands of 
cards on their activities. Publicly, Henry Kissinger warned of 
the domino effect in Latin America. If Communism could 
find a secure berth in Chile, it would be encouraged to spread 
throughout the continent. Privately, the 40 Committee, the 
top-level intelligence panel headed by Kissinger, authorized 
$8 million to be spent to make life even tougher for Allende 
than he was making it for himself. 

The extent of the CIA’s involvement was revealed earlier 
this month by congressional sources who had been privy to 
earlier testimony by CIA Director William Colby. Further de- 
tails have been supplied by other agency officials. Precisely 
how much was spent by foreign Communists—principally 
Moscow—to get Allende into office and then to keep him 
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there is not known. Most Western intelligence experts figure 
that the CIA campaign was scarcely comparable in terms of ex- 
penditures or intensity. Nonetheless, the agency went further 
than even many of its critics imagined. 
a 

For a Marxist government, the Allende regime had moved 
relatively slowly toward suppressing free institutions. But the 
CIA believed it was only a matter of time before all dissent 
would be muffled. Approximately half the CLA funds were fun- 
neled to the opposition press, notably the nation’s leading 
daily El Mercurio; Allende had steered government adver- 
tising to the papers supporting him while encouraging news- 
print prices to rise high enough to bankrupt the others. Ad- 
ditional CIA funds went to opposition politicians, private 
businesses and trade unions. “What we were really doing was 
supporting a civilian resistance movement against an arbi- 
trary government,” argues a CIA official. “Our target was the 
middle-class groups who were working against Allende.” 

Covert assistance went beyond help for the democratic op- 
position. The CIA infiltrated Chilean agents into the upper ech- 
elon of the Socialist Party. Provocateurs were paid to make 
deliberate mistakes in their 
jobs, thus adding to Allende’s 
gross mismanagement of the 
economy. CIA agents orga- 
nized street demonstrations 
against government policies. 


As the economic crisis 1 e828 
deepened, the agency sup- ; ag? 
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ported striking shopkeepers bat 
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and taxi drivers. Laundered 
CIA money, reportedly chan- 
neled to Santiago by way of 
Christian Democratic parties 
in Europe, helped finance the 
Chilean truckers’ 45-day 
strike, one of the worst blows 
to the economy, Moreover, 
the strikers doubtless picked 
up additional CIA cash that 
was floating round the coun- 
try. As an intelligence official 
notes, “If we give it to A, and 
then A gives it to B and C 
and D, in a sense it’s true that 
D got it. But the question is: 
Did we give it to A knowing 
D would get it?” 

While owning up to CIA 
efforts to weaken Allende, 
Colby insists: “We didn't sup- . 
port the coup, we didn’t stim- ALLENDE’S LAST HOURS 
ulate it, we didn’t bring it 
about in any way. We were quite meticulous in making sure 
there was no encouragement from our side.” Most U.S. pol- 
icymakers would have preferred that Allende be ousted in 
democratic fashion at the election scheduled for 1976. That 
kind of exit, they feel, would have decisively proved the bank- 
ruptcy of his policies 

Clearly the CIA considers the junta to be the lesser of two 
evils. Still, it rates the Chilean enterprise a failure since it 
ended in military dictatorship. Several years of dangerous, 
costly and now nationally divisive intervention in another 
country’s internal politics might better have been avoided 
Though Soviet propaganda blames the CIA for the Chilean 
coup and the death of Allende, Soviet intelligence analysts 
do not give the CIA any credit. The Russians think the fault 
lay with Allende himself for not being enough of a strong- 
man. He temporized with constitutional processes when he 
should have disregarded them. He did not follow the exam- 
ple of Fidel Castro, who executed more than 1,000 of his op- 
ponents when he came to power; 15 years later, he still rules 
Cuba. Nor did the CIA have any better luck against him. 


~~ 
~~ 
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AGENCY HEADQUARTERS (INSET: CIA SEAL) 
An end to cloak-and-dagger days? 


point; the KGB campaign now going on 
to convince Indians that American ex- 
change scholars and Peace Corps vol- 
unteers are actually CIA agents. 

Communist China’s equivalent of 
the CIA and KGB is so secret that the Chi- 
nese are believed not to even have a 
name for it. Among Western Sinologists, 
it is known as the Chinese Intelligence 
Service and is believed to be part of the 
foreign ministry’s information depart- 
ment. The service’s primary job is to sift 
intelligence data from members of Chi- 
nese embassies and overseas news cor- 
respondents, who act as secret agents. 
The Chinese Communist Party, howev- 
er, does funnel funds to revolutionary 
groups abroad, particularly in Asia and 
Africa. From time to time, Chinese co- 
vert operations also have failed spectac- 
ularly, In 1965, Indonesia reacted to 
China's attempt to sponsor a revolution 
in the archipelago by butchering tens 
of thousands of Communists, 

Phoenix Program. Few men un- 
derstand better these clashes of anon- 
ymous armies on darkling plains or are 
more practiced in the covert arts than 
the CIA’s William Colby, who has spent 
most of his adult years in the world of 
spies. Son of a career Army colonel, he 
is a Princeton graduate who worked for 
the Office of Strategic Services during 
World War II. In 1943 he parachuted 
into France to join a Resistance outfit. 
Later, he headed a unit that was dropped 
into Norway to sabotage a railway line. 

Mustered out as a major, Colby 
earned a law degree from Columbia. He 
practiced law in New York until the Ko- 
rean War, when he joined the successor 
organization to the OSS, the CIA. After 
serving in Stockholm and Rome, he was 
named CIA station chief in Saigon in 
1959. Three years later he became chief 
of the CIA’s Far East division in Wash- 
ington. He returned to Saigon in 1968 
to take charge of the pacification effort, 
which included the notorious Phoenix 
program. By 1971, Phoenix had caused 
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the deaths of 20,587 Viet Cong mem- 
bers and sympathizers, according to Col- 
by’s own count. He explains, however, 
that when he took over, a year after the 
program began, he “laid stress on cap- 
turing rather than killing.” In discussing 
the victims, he claims that “87% were 
killed by regular military in skirmishes.” 

To all outward appearances, Colby 
is unsuited for dirty tricks. “I'd call him 
an enlightened cold warrior,” says a CIA 
officer. “But remember that this busi- 
ness is cold.” In 1971, Colby went back 
to the CIA labyrinth in Langley, Va. 

His private life-style matches his 
professional modesty. Father of four (a 
fifth child died last year), he lives in- 
conspicuously in an unpretentious house 
in suburban Maryland. He does not 
smoke, drinks only an occasional gin- 
and-tonic or glass of wine, and is a de- 
vout Catholic. His favorite recreations 
are sailing and bicycling. 

Since taking over as director, Colby 
has tried to reform the CIA’s operations 
and rehabilitate its reputation. To woo 
support, he has made a point of being 
more open and candid than his prede- 
cessors. He has in effect undertaken a 
task that to many seems self-contradic- 
tory: to be open about operations that 
by definition must be secret. Who ever 
heard of an espionage chief being pub- 
licly accountable? So far this year, Colby 
and other CIA officials have testified be- 
fore 18 congressional committees on 30 
occasions. Colby estimates that he has 
talked with 132 reporters in the last year, 
though rarely for quotation. 

He has also made more public 
speeches than any previous CIA direc- 
tor. Recently, for example, he agreed to 
speak at a conference on the CIA and co- 
vert actions, which was sponsored in 
Washington, D.C., by the Center for Na- 
tional Security Studies. When associates 
warned that he would be up against a 
stacked deck, Colby shrugged: “There’s 
nothing wrong with accountability.” 
The conference was dominated by crit- 
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ics like Ellsberg, who harangued Colby 
for 20 minutes, and Fred Branfman of 
the Indochina Resource Center, who ac- 
cused the director of telling “outrageous 
lies.” Colby kept his temper. 

With Colby’s encouragement, elev- 
en agency analysts, wearing lapel tags 
labeled CIA, attended the recent Chica- 
go convention of the American Polit- 
ical Science Association. Explains Gary 
Foster, the agency’s coordinator for ac- 
ademic relations: “We wanted to dem- 
onstrate that we are a functioning, bona 
fide research organization.” In addition, 
Colby has permitted the agency’s an- 
alysts to publish articles in scholarly and 
popular journals under their own names 
and CIA titles, At the same time, how- 
ever, Colby has lobbied in Congress for 
a bill that would make unauthorized dis- 
closures of CIA activities by past and pre- 
sent employees a criminal offense. The 
bill is now bottled up in committee. If it 
is enacted, ex-CIA employees like Mar- 
chetti and Agee would risk jail for ex- 
posing the agency’s secrets. 

An Appendage. Above all, Colby 
has taken steps to reduce covert actions 
and direct more of the CIA’s energies 
back to its original mission of intelli- 
gence gathering. Spies still have a role 
in the modern CIA, but the U.S. now de- 
pends less on men and more on satel- 
lites, high-altitude reconnaissance air- 
craft like the SR-71, and equipment that 
intercepts rival nations’ secret commu- 
nications. Such technical advances 
make the CIA highly successful in col- 
lecting military and other strategic 
information. 

Even so, Kissinger complained 
throughout Nixon’s first term that CIA 
assessments of the state of the world, 
which were prepared by the agency's 
Board of National Estimates, were un- 
focused and useless for policymaking. 
Last year Colby abolished the twelve- 
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member board and replaced it with ex- 
perts assigned to a country or region. 
Now they periodically make concrete 
recommendations through Colby to the 
National Security Council. The result 
has been to make the CIA in its intel- 
ligence work less of a semiautonomous 
think tank and more of an appendage 
of the NSC and the White House. 

Many skeptics view Colby’s green- 
ing of the CIA, his assurances of reform 
and restraint (see interview page 18) as 
deceptive. They think these steps are de- 
signed merely to enable “the firm” (as 
it is sometimes known) to carry on busi- 
ness as usual. But Colby clearly realizes 
that he faces a serious questioning of the 
agency’s purposes and function, which 
is closely related to America’s view of 
its own role in the world. 

In the postwar era, covert action 
seemed eminently justifiable on the 
grounds that the U.S. was in a mortal 
struggle with the Communist world. 
Now that the cold war has abated and 
Communism is no longer a monolith, 
many scholars, diplomats and congres- 
sional leaders favor ending the CIA's co- 
vert operations altogether, leaving it an 
intelligence-gathering agency. 

No Secret. The reasons are both 
moral and practical. Says Richard N. 
Gardner, an international-law specialist 
at Columbia University: “Dirty tricks 
have always been immoral and illegal. 
Now they also have outlived their use- 
fulness.”” Former Ambassador to the So- 
viet Union George Kennan disapproves 
of covert operations as “improper and 
undesirable.” But he also disapproves for 
pragmatic reasons: “The fact that we 
can’t keep them secret is reason enough 
to desist.” U.C.L.A. Soviet Specialist Ro- 
man Kolkowicz argues: “The track rec- 
ord is deplorable. By and large, these 
operations have been a series of disas- 
ters.” Adds Eugene Skolnikoff, director 
of M.LT.’s Center for International 
Studies: “The resulting scandals provide 
grist for attacks on the US., retroactive- 
ly validate charges—true or false—that 
the U.S. makes a habit of overthrowing 
governments, and even exacerbate do- 
mestic distrust of public officials.” 

Last week Democratic Senator 
James M. Abourezk of South Dakota 
sponsored legislation that would prohib- 
it the CIA from “assassination, sabotage, 
political disruption or other meddling in 
a nation’s internal affairs, without the 
approval of Congress or the knowledge 
of the American people.” That propos- 
al is unlikely to be enacted because most 
Congressmen believe that restricting the 
CIA would unwisely limit the President's 
freedom of action. 

Further, says William Bundy, for- 
mer CIA officer and now editor of For- 
eign Affairs: “The last thing in the world 
that is ever going to disappear is Soviet 
covert activities of a political nature. To 
say détente stops them is grossly naive.” 
Thus Bundy argues that the U.S. should 
not be precluded from covert actions, 
but should not use such actions as ex- 
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tensively as in the 1950s. Bowdoin Col- 
lege Provost Olin Robinson, an author- 
ity on intelligence organizations in 
democratic societies, agrees: “Unless 
you've got a cast of world characters who 
are willing to play by a certain set of 
rules, you’re going to have covert op- 
erations.” In other words, the CIA should 
be left the capacity for covert action but 
forbidden to use it except in tightly re- 
stricted circumstances. 

Colby himself believes that more 
stress on intelligence gathering will 
make it less likely that various situations 
will develop into crises; the occasions 
where covert action might be considered 
would thus be reduced. But he main- 
tains that to prohibit the CIA from con- 
ducting any covert actions would “leave 
us with nothing between a diplomatic 
protest and sending in the Marines.” 

Ideas vary about what limits should 
be set. Harry Howe Ransom, professor 
of political science and an intelligence 


covert operations and 2) tighter control. 

Most experts doubt that “dirty 
tricks” can be separated from intelli- 
gence gathering. Explains Richard Bis- 
sell, onetime head of CIA covert oper- 
ations: “The gathering of information 
inevitably edges over into more active 
functions, simply because the process of 
making covert contacts with high-rank- 
ing officials of other nations gives the 
US. influence in them.” To eliminate 
that problem, the U.S. could run two 
separate agencies. Bissell claims that 
this idea was found to be impractical 
by both Britain and Germany in World 
War II because agents kept “running 
into each other.” 

The case for closer surveillance is 
much stronger. Says Kolkowicz: “En- 
trusting covert operations to a secretive 
agency lacking effective supervision 
amounts to leaving policy to faceless bu- 
reaucrats whose judgment is question- 
able.” Although somewhat exaggerated, 
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COLBY & HIS WIFE BARBARA IN THEIR SUBURBAN MARYLAND HOME 
An unusual degree of openness and candor. 


specialist at Vanderbilt University, be- 
lieves that “covert operations represent 
an act just short of war. If we use them, 
it should be where acts of war would oth- 
erwise be necessary.”” Ransom would 
permit covert actions only when U.S. se- 
curity is clearly in jeopardy. William 
T.R. Fox, professor of international re- 
lations at Columbia University, would 
additionally permit them “to undo the 
spread of Hitler and other like govern- 
ments.” Dean Harvey Picker of Colum- 
bia’s School of International Affairs 
would allow clandestine operations to 
prevent nuclear war. As Senator Church 
points out, however, the “national se- 
curity considerations must be compel- 
ling” for covert action to be justified. For 
his part, Colby declines to say under 
what precise circumstances he would fa- 
vor covert action. 

Many critics who concede the need 
for covert action in some cases never- 
theless propose two other reforms: 1) 
separating intelligence gathering from 


his warning reflects widespread concern 
that the CIA may be too independent. 

The CIA takes its orders from the 
40 Committee, which has existed under 
various names since 1948. It screens ev- 
ery proposal for clandestine activity. 
Chaired by Kissinger, the committee is 
made up of Colby, Deputy Secretary of 
State Robert S. Ingersoll, Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense William P. Clements 
Jr., and Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman 
General George S. Brown. In his book, 
Marchetti describes the committee as a 
rubber stamp that is predisposed to give 
the CIA what it wants. But others say 
that the committee frequently rejects or 
orders revision of CIA proposals. More- 
over, recommendations for major covert 
actions like the Chile operation require 
presidential approval. 

Congress's supervision of the CIA is 
inadequate; in some respects, it is a 
myth. A Senate subcommittee headed 
by conservative Democrat John Stennis 
of Mississippi meets irregularly and has 
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almost no staff. Member Symington 
complains that, from the U-2 incident 
to the Chile affair, the subcommittee has 
known less about CIA activities than the 
press. A House subcommittee chaired 
by liberal Democrat Nedzi meets more 
often, but he looks on his responsibility 
“as making a determination as to wheth- 
er or not the CIA has acted legally, after 
or during the fact.” Thus no one in Con- 
gress knows in advance about potential- 
ly controversial CIA operations. Com- 
plains Democratic Representative Mi- 
chael J. Harrington of Massachusetts 
“There is a studied inclination in Con- 
gress toward noninvolvement, superim- 
posed on a pattern of deference toward 
the Executive Branch. If the Executive 
is in the dock, you have got to put the 
Congress in there too—and firmly.” 

More than 200 times in the past two 
decades, Congressmen have sponsored 
bills and resolutions calling for more ef- 
fective supervision of the CIA. At least 
twice, Congress has voted on such leg- 
islation, and both times the bills were 
soundly defeated. Last week Republican 
Senators Howard H. Baker Jr. of Ten- 
nessee and Lowell P. Weicker Jr. of Con- 
necticut made another attempt. Their 
bill would create a committee of House 
and Senate members to supervise and 
regulate the CIA and all other members 
of the US. intelligence committee. 

Possible Leaks. Its chances of pas- 
Sage are rated better than even, because 
of the storm over the CIA and because 
the bill was referred to reform-minded 
Sam Ervin’s Government Operations 
Committee. But the bill may yet be de- 
feated. Even many members of Congress 
believe that they should not be entrust- 
ed with CIA secrets because of possible 
leaks. The alternative is to keep Con- 
gress uninformed, which seems equally 
unacceptable 

Whatever the degree to which Con- 
gress can be informed—and even crit- 
ics of the CIA concede that it is tricky 
for legislators to be in on the decision- 
making of an espionage agency—there 
is a clear necessity for Congress to hold 
the Executive more accountable for 
what the CIA does. 

To some extent, the dilemma over 
the CIA has to do with an American need 
to have it both ways: the U.S. wants to 
be (and to see itself as) a morally re- 
sponsible country and yet function as a 
great power in an immoral world, As 
Bowdoin’s Robinson puts it, “There is 
an inevitable tension between an orga- 
nization like the CIA and a democratic 
society. From time to time there will be 
pulling back when the organization may 
have gone too far.” The US. has reached 
such a point with the revelations about 
its actions in Chile, which, on balance, 
are hard to justify. While it cannot rule 
out covert operations in all circumstanc- 
es, the nation must remember that it has 
better and stronger weapons to rely on: 
its economic and technological weight, 
its diplomacy, its cultural impact and 
—though tarnished—its freedom. 
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AMNESTY 


Limited Program, Limited Response 


As President Ford last week un- 
veiled his program to permit Viet Nam 
War evaders and deserters to earn their 
way back into U‘S. society, he termed it 
“an act of mercy to bind the nation's 
wounds and to heal the scars of divi- 
siveness.” But the wounds bled anew 
Leaders of veterans’ organizations im- 
mediately denounced the plan as “a 
gross injustice” to those who had served, 
died, and suffered. Members of war re- 
sisters’ groups assailed it as a “punitive” 
assault upon men who had been guilty 
only of “premature morality.” Yet 
Ford’s plan, an extremely complex at- 
tempt to resolve a national dilemma, 
doubtless reflected the middle position 
of most Americans on the issue. 

Certainly, there are inequities in 
Ford’s program, which had been op- 
posed as too gentle by the Justice and 
Defense Departments and some Con- 
gressmen. It falls well short of the blan- 
ket postwar amnesty that past Presi- 
dents extended, and few were rushing 
to accept it until they could figure out 
just how it would be administered. If in 
practice the leniency stressed by Ford 
prevails over the fairly harsh provisions 
of the plan, many exiles may return, If 
the plan is rigidly applied, relatively few 
may do so. 

The key question is whether return- 
ees from abroad and the U.S. under- 
ground will have to serve the full two 













years in low-paying public-service jobs. 
Ford's proclamation requires that the 
jobs be in fields that “promote the na- 
tional health, safety or interest”—in hos- 
pitals, forests, schools and public insti- 
tutions, usually as menial laborers. 

Uncertainty arises because the plan 
empowers officials to reduce a term on 
the vague basis of past “honorable ser- 
vice, penalties already paid under law, 
and such other mitigating factors as may 
be appropriate to seek equity.” These 
judgments will be made by regional U.S. 
Attorneys or a military Joint Alternative 
Service Board at Indiana’s Fort Benja- 
min Harrison under general guidelines 
from their Washington superiors. The 
scheme is designed to minimize ineq- 
uities stemming from local prejudice. 

Incredible Oversight. The plan for 
handling deserters contains two sharp 
differences from the treatment of draft 
evaders: 1) only deserters must take an 
oath reaffirming their allegiance to the 
U'S.; 2) through an incredible oversight 
(privately admitted by the Pentagon but 
publicly denied as a mistake by the Jus- 
tice Department), deserters can escape 
serving the alternate public-service 
work. They will be given “undesirable 
discharges” and must pledge to take a 
compensatory job, but will lose only the 
benefit of changing their discharge to 
one termed a “clemency discharge” if 
they fail to do so. Neither type of dis- 
charge is a legal barrier to em- 
ployment in civilian jobs; both 
deny veterans’ benefits to the 
holder. Few deserters are likely to 
find two years of enforced labor 
worth the distinction. 

Men who have already been 
convicted of draft evasion, includ- 
ing those in prison, will also be 
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Redesigned to challenge the other luxury car again. 








nContine 


own Car. 





Luxury wheel covers, Twin-Comfort Lounge Seats shown are optional. 


Over the past three years, in tests of riding comfort 
and driving ease, owners of the other luxury car picked 
a Continental over their own make. 

the 1975 Lincoln Continentals. 


Introducing 


Ihe new 1975 Lincoln Continentals 
have been redesigned to challenge 
the other luxury car again. 


The look of the 1975 Lincoln 
Continentals is all new. The Sedan is 
one of the most impressive looking 
cars in Lincoln Continental history, 
with a new front end and roof and 

an opera window inspired by the 
Continental Mark IV. The Coupe 

has a roofline and rear quarter 
window that makes it more glamorous 


and distinctive than it has ever been. 
Inside, the traditional luxury of the 
Continentals’ interior excel for 1975, 
with leathers, velours and vinyls to 
choose from and upholstery styles 


that look as rich as they feel. 

The new driving ease of Continental 
rhe engineering improvements in 
the 1975 Continentals center around 
the concept of driving ease, ease of 
handling, and ease of stopping 

Basic to this concept is a central 
power reservoir that provides the 
Continental's hydraulic power. It 
supplies the power for our new rotary 
valve steering gear, a system which 
reduces steering effort of the 1975 
Continentals 

It also supplies the power for our 
new Hydro-boost braking, a system 
that provides positive braking with 
even pedal pressure. 


And it powers the Lincoln 


Continentals’ optional four-wheel 
dise brakes, for more fade- 
resistant braking 


Ihe switch to Continental 

Over the last three years, a 
nationwide survey projects that over 
33,000 drivers of the other luxury car 
have switched to the Continentals: 
Lincoln Continental and Continental 
Mark IV 

See the redesigned Continentals 

for 1975, 


Judge any luxury car by our car 
LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION <> 





CLEMENCY CHAIRMAN GOODELL 
No rush fo return. 


treated differently. Their cases will be 
reviewed by a new nine-member Pres- 
idential Clemency Board, headed by for- 
mer New York Republican Senator 
Charles Goodell, who sharply opposed 
the Nixon Administration’s Viet Nam 
War policy. This board will be able to 
recommend to the President that spe- 
cific men serving in prison be released 
It will determine how much compen- 
sating service in jobs must be performed 
in each case. It will also have the task 
of reviewing the files of some 216,500 
veterans who received less than honor- 
able discharges, and upgrade those dis- 
charges if the rating seems unjust. 

Assessing Motives. Precisely how 
many men will be eligible for the pro- 
gram is in dispute. The White House is- 
sued the following figures: 15,500 draft 
evaders (including 8,700 men who have 
been convicted, 4,350 under indictment, 
2,250 under investigation and 96 in pris- 
on); 12,500 deserters at large; 660 de- 
serters either confined or awaiting mil- 
itary trial. Draft resisters’ groups place 
the number of dodgers and deserters at 
more than 50,000. 

Whatever the number of men who 
finally respond by the Jan. 31, 1975 
deadline, the case-by-case review is cer- 
tain to be a difficult task. To assess ac- 
curately the motives of men who evad- 
ed service as long as five years ago may 
prove impossible. There is a problem of 
equity too for the many men who sought 
status as conscientious objectors and 
would have served 24 months in alter- 
nate work, but were denied that clas- 
sification by local draft boards. To ask 
them to take menial jobs now, when they 
have acquired careers and families, 
seems harsh. Many also became fugi- 
tives before the Supreme Court, in June 
1970, broadened the definition of con- 
scientious objector to embrace persons 
resisting service on ethical rather than 
purely religious grounds. In addition, 
many draft evaders have received short 
of suspended sentences from compas- 
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sionate judges and face no job require- 
ment atall. Draft evaders convicted dur- 
ing 1971, for example, served terms 
averaging only 9.4 months. 

The program got off to a slow start 
last week as only 18 military deserters 
reported to Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
where the joint review board is prepared 
to process some cases in as little as four 
days. The Pentagon released 95 convict- 
ed deserters from military prisons while 
their situations are being studied. At- 
torney General William Saxbe gave 30- 
day prison furloughs to 83 convicted 
evaders pending reviews. 

Contrasting Fates. The first men 
seeking to turn themselves in to civilian 
authorities met contrasting fates. Doug 
Bitle, 28, flew to San Francisco from 
Vancouver and basked in a well-pub- 
licized welcome. But he was unable to 
get any definitive information on his 
case by telephone from the US. Attor- 
ney’s office. Unwilling to surrender 
without legal advice, he contends that 
every lawyer he contacted wanted be- 
tween $500 and $2,500 to take his case, 
so he returned to Vancouver. “If I had 
had the opportunity to do valid public 
service four years ago,” he says, “I nev- 
er would have left the country.” On the 
other hand, John Barry, 22, a draft- 
dodging San Francisco musician, hired 
a lawyer and gave himself up to the same 
US. Attorney's office. Considered a 
hardship case because he supports his 
widowed mother, he was told that he 
would probably have to work for only 
six months 

No amnesty plan, of course, could 
be expected to bridge the gulf between 
extreme views of the problem. To many, 
failure to fight when the nation called 
was a cowardly, treasonable act and 
an assault upon the values of all those 
who sacrificed so much. To others, eva- 
sion of service in an unprincipled war 
was a courageous and lonely act of 
high patriotism, challenging the nation- 
al conscience and making future such 
wars less probable. Put more moder- 
ately, the problem is how to distinguish 
between society’s need to enforce its 
laws and the individual's right to fol- 
low his conscience 

A balanced assessment of the Ford 
program was Offered by Bill Meis, 29, 
an aspiring novelist who lives with his 
wife and two children in Montreal. De- 
nied conscientious-objector status, he 
fled in 1968. “Q.K., I accept the sen- 
timent behind the proposal,” he says, 
“but it’s a kind of humiliation, a con- 
cept that we were subversive. It’s a hard- 
ship for our families. Some of them 
would have to go on welfare for two 
years while husbands served out their 
debts. I've had a very good life here, 
but there’s no point in denying it 
—there’ll always be a lot of me that’s 
American. I think that over the next 
three or four months, as a few test cases 
go through, the resistance is going to 
break down a bit. Maybe 15% or 20% 
will go home if leniency is shown.” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


Taking the Heat 
On Nixon Pardon 


Gerald Ford demonstrated one re- 
freshing presidential trait last week 
when the heat is on, he does not flee 
the kitchen. Despite the outcry over his 
premature pardon of Richard Nixon, 
Ford held the second press conference 
of his presidency—in prime televiewing 
time. Apart from some touchy questions 
about the CIA in Chile, most of the ques- 
tions (16 out of 20) related to Nixon 
Most of the questioners implied, and 
some said with insulting directness, that 
Ford had been deceptive and devious 
in reaching his decision. The President 
unflinchingly stood his ground, 

Was there some undisclosed reason 
that made him shift so abruptly and free 
Nixon from prosecution? “I had no se- 
cret reason,” Ford replied. But wasn't 
Nixon guilty of an impeachable offense? 
Ford found the unanimous report of the 
House Judiciary Committee “very per- 
suasive” and conceded that acceptance 
of a pardon “can be construed ... as an 
admission of guilt.” Ford thought it was 
sufficient that Nixon had been “shamed 
and disgraced.” 

The President insisted that reports 
of Nixon’s ill health were not a major 
factor (“I was more anxious to heal the 
nation”). He conceded that new nego- 
tiations were under way with Special 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski on the con- 
troversial arrangement under which 
Nixon would retain effective control of 
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FORD INTRODUCING NESSEN 
Flawless start. 


his tapes and presidential papers. As for 
the pardon, however, “there was no un- 
derstanding, no deal, between me and 
the former President.” Ford admitted 
that “the decision has created more an- 
tagonism than I anticipated.” 

Inevitably, Ford was asked why he 
gave a full pardon to Nixon and only 
conditional amnesty to Viet Nam War 
evaders. Ford said that he saw no real 
connection between the two—hardly a 
convincing reply. Overall, it was a gutsy 
performance under fire, although Ford's 
explanation of the timing of the pardon 
remained thoroughly unsatisfying. 

Continuing his frenzied pace but in 
an unperturbable fashion, Ford in one 
day rushed through eleven meetings, 
running from 8 a.m. until past 10:30 p.m. 
At a press party the next evening, he 
laughed when the Washington Star- 
News’ Ronald Sarro, the first male pres- 
ident of the formerly all women’s Wash- 
ington Press Club, commented: “I guess 
it just proves that in America anyone 
can be President.” In his own speech, 
Ford quipped: “You don’t need a pool in 
the White House to get into deep water.” 

Sharp Defeat. Ford's extraverted 
socializing included some golfing with 
members of Congress. Yet this did not 
avert a sharp congressional defeat for 
him on the first issue on which he di- 
rectly challenged the legislators. The 
Senate rejected, by a vote of 64 to 35, 
Ford’s plan to save $700 million by post- 
poning for three months a pay raise for 
federal employees. 

Ford continued to grapple with 
problems of fratricide within his own 
staff, mainly between his recent appoin- 
tees and Nixon holdovers. The immi- 
nent exit of Chief of Staff Alexander 
Haig, who was approved by the NATO 
Council last week as Supreme Allied 
Commander of Europe effective Dec. 15, 
will help; more departures may follow. 

For the first time, Ford ventured 
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publicly into foreign policy. In an ad- 
dress to the United Nations General As- 
sembly in New York City, he expressed 
strong views on the need for interna- 
tional cooperation on oil and food (see 
THE WORLD). He wrote into his text 
an expression of firm support for Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger, lead- 
ing some diplomats to wonder just how 
serious Kissinger’s domestic troubles 
may be. 

With scores of foreign ministers in 
the US. for the convening of the As- 
sembly, Ford seized the opportunity to 
invite a number of them to Washington. 
One visitor was Russia’s Andrei Gro- 
myko, whose search for trade conces- 
sions from the U.S. has so far been 
thwarted by congressional demands that 
Soviet immigration policies be liberal- 
ized first. As Gromyko entered the Oval 
Office, Senator Henry Jackson, chief op- 
ponent of the Soviet trade bill, was de- 
parting. Jackson introduced himself, 
waggled his forefingers from his fore- 
head like horns, and declared good-hu- 
moredly: “I am the villain.” Gromyko 
smiled noncommittally—but whether 
any progress on the matter was made 
during his 24-hour meeting with Ford 
was not revealed. 

a o s 

“A press secretary is responsible first 
to the public,” said the new man. “I will 
never knowingly lie to the White House 
press corps. I will never knowingly mis- 
lead the White House press corps. And 
if I should, you are justified in question- 
ing my staying in this job.” 

With that ringing declaration of con- 
science, Ron Nessen, 40, last week took 
on the demanding post of press secre- 
tary to President Ford. A White House 
reporter for NBC, Nessen replaces J.F. 
terHorst, Ford's first press secretary, 
who quit on the day that the President 
pardoned Richard Nixon. 

Before taking the job, Nessen got 
Ford’s promise that he would be kept 
fully informed of the President's plans. 
Nessen told newsmen: “A press secre- 
tary does not always have to agree with 
the President. My job is to report to you 
the action and how the President ar- 
rived at the action.” 

Nessen, who comes across as a cool 
and balanced analyst, is the first elec- 
tronic journalist to serve in the post of 
press secretary. But he is more a report- 
er than an on-camera showman. A grad- 
uate of American University in Wash- 
ington, D.C., he spent five years in the 
capital with United Press International, 
joining NBC in 1962. While covering the 
Viet Nam War, Nessen was hit by a gre- 
nade fragment, which punctured his left 
lung. 

Assigned to cover Ford last Octo- 
ber, Nessen and his future boss became 
friends during long chats on the 57 trips 
that they made aboard Air Force Two. 

After Nessen was introduced by 
Ford as the new press secretary, he could 
not resist the obvious joke: “I am a Ron, 
but not a Ziegler.” It was a flawless start. 


THE EX-PRESIDENT 
A Question of Fitness 


“Richard Nixon may not listen to 
Dr. Tkach, but he'll certainly take ad- 
vice from Dr. Miller.’ That waspish 
Washington gibe reflected the cynicism, 
perhaps unfair, that greeted the news 
that this week the ex-President will 
finally enter a hospital for treatment of 
his thrombophlebitis. Dr. Walter Tkach, 
of course, is the former White House 
physician who two weeks ago, on a fly- 
ing trip to California, had no luck at all 
in persuading Nixon to go into a hos- 
pital. Tkach even quoted his patient as 
saying that he feared he would die if he 
did so. “Dr.” Miller, of course, is Nix- 
on’s lawyer, Jack Miller, who knows that 
health grounds could possibly help Nix- 
on escape taking the stand as a witness 
in upcoming trials. 

In California, Nixon’s medical care 
is being handled by the ex-President’s 
longtime friend and personal physician, 
Dr. John C, Lungren, an internist and 
cardiologist. Until 1971 he was chief of 
staff at the Memorial Hospital Medical 
Center of Long Beach, 50 miles north 
of San Clemente. That is where Nixon 
will be taken this week. Before flying to 
San Clemente to see her father, Julie 
Nixon Eisenhower told a press confer- 
ence in New York City: “Mother says 
he is more irritable than usual, but that 
is because of his leg... He is taking med- 
ication and getting better, but he has to 
go in for a checkup.” 

Newsmen clustered outside the gates 
of San Clemente were able to pick up 
only a few crumbs of information. For 
a while, television crews tuned in on 
walkie-talkie conversations between Se- 
cret Service men patrolling the grounds, 
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including regular reports on the where- 
abouts of “Searchlight,” as Nixon is 
code-named. Then the Secret Service got 
wise and all that the TV crews could 
hear was an electronic hissing. But 
newsmen did learn that Nixon was still 
driving a golf cart to his office a short dis- 
tance from the house. He was seen in 
the swimming pool and walking about 
the grounds without crutches or a cane. 

While Nixon is in the hospital, his 
lawyers will be questioned about his 
health. A California judge must decide 
whether to grant their motion to quash 
a subpoena for Nixon to appear in San- 


ta Ana and give a deposition in a civil 
suit challenging security arrangements 
at a 1971 rally in Charlotte, N.C. The 
plaintiffs charge that their civil rights 
were violated when they were refused 
entry. Miller & Co. argue that giving 
the deposition would impose an “unrea- 
sonable burden” on their ailing client. 
Too Ill. That proceeding is over- 
shadowed by the Watergate conspiracy 
trial scheduled to begin Oct. 1. Dr. 
Tkach has advised the defendants that 
Nixon is too ill to testify in court and 
that it might jeopardize his health even 
to take a deposition from him. But Nix- 


on has been subpoenaed as a witness by 
both Defendant John Ehrlichman and 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski. Federal 
Judge John J. Sirica has turned down 
Ehrlichman’s motion to delay the trial 
again because of Nixon’s ill health, and 
the U.S. Court of Appeals has upheld 
an earlier Sirica ruling turning down six 
requests for delay on other grounds. To 
forestall any further postponements, Ja- 
worski suggested last week that Miller 
“inform the court, if he is able to do so, 
what Mr. Nixon’s present condition is.” 
Despite news reports, Jaworski added 
pointedly, the court has “no sound ba- 
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A Loyalist’s Departure 


General Alexander Haig has paid his dues to the United 
States. Several times. 

From West Point to Korea, from the Pentagon to Viet 
Nam, he answered every call to duty. Then Richard Nixon 
called him one day when Haig, at the time a four-star gen- 
eral and Army vice chief of staff, was visiting Fort Benning. 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman, about to be thrown out of the 
White House, wanted Haig to come take charge of the staff. 
“I really don’t think I’m the man,” he said. “You don’t want 
a military man in that job.” 

The loyalty ethic is strong with Haig. He went. But not 
blindly. “You won't come out alive,” a friend told him. Haig 
had been through the Cuban missile crisis, made 13 trips to 
Viet Nam. “I don't think professional public servants have 
the luxury to play it safe in time of national crisis,” he said. 

Haig sat last week in the luxurious office that Haldeman 
had crafted so carefully for himself. Almost by the hour there 
were new accusations hurled at him—he had got Nixon his 
pardon, he had subverted the Ford transition with his se- 
crecy and obsession to protect the Nixon record. He was 
being blamed for more than he had ever done. But he has 
never admitted just how much he did do. “I may write it 
some day when I'm 60,” he mused (he is now 49). He saw the 
destruction of a President at closer range than anyone else. 

“Nothing on the battlefield was as tough as this,” Haig 
said. “Nor did I ever see any more human tragedy.” 

Never in our history has a White House aide been at the 
vortex of such pressure, been the man to orchestrate so many 
traumatic events, been torn by so many personal emotions, 
doubts, loyalties. How could he have continued to believe in 
Nixon? It is no simple matter to arrange your sense of duty 
when you see it as Haig did. “It involves the country and the 
American people,” is all he will say now. “That's what it was 
all about.” He deserves to be listened to. 

. 

Was he acting President in those last Nixon months? “I 
had to do things I would not have done under ordinary cir- 
cumstances,” he replied. “You cannot avoid responsibility.” 
Was there ever a time that Nixon was irrational, unable to 
act? “If there were, I wouldn't tell anybody,” he said. 

When he began his last White House tour of duty, he 
found almost total paralysis in the wake of the Haldeman-Ehr- 
lichman firing. He got the machinery going again. He found 
that Nixon had no Watergate counsel. Haig recruited Fred 
Buzhardt from the Pentagon and urged Nixon to lay out all 
of the Watergate case. When Nixon made his May 22 state- 
ment, Haig thought that was the whole story. How could he 
have continued to believe as one by one Nixon’s defenses 
were shown to be false, incomplete? That is the’ part that 
Haig cannot explain away. Maybeit was the fighter in him, re- 
sponding to his commander no matter what. The transcripts 
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show that he helped Nixon continue his deception. 

Yet, six months before the end, Haig and Kissinger saw 
an anguished impeachment trial, bare survival for Nixon. 
And even that was the thinnest of hunches. Did Haig begin 
to ease the way for a Nixon resignation then? Probably. 

Haig knew that Watergate was taking a terrible physical 
toll of Nixon. The viral pneumonia was the first signal. Yet 
Nixon could come back to his peak. Said Haig: “The Pres- 
ident performed brilliantly in the Middle East and Russia.” 

When Haig learned of the last transcript, he knew Nixon 
was finished. He believes Nixon knew it too. Some others in 
the White House did not. Haig moved through the murk. 
The question that concerned 
him most was whether the coun- 
try was ready for the events 
ahead, and Haig moved skillful- 
ly to get the tapes out and bring 
the country abreast of them. 

= 

Haig retains admiration for 
Nixon in that dark hour. “There 
was every idea imaginable 
around,” he declared, “including 
the idea that Nixon should par- 
don himself and everybody 
else.” There were only two op- 
tions seriously considered. The 
first was to resign unconditional- 
ly, as he did, or see it through and 
let the system work to the end. 
He knew the outcome. He felt an 
obligation to the country.” 

Haig never worried about 
Nixon or anybody in the White 
House turning to the military to 
preserve his power. “The danger 
was from outside forces—that 
from so much frustration some- 
body would take events into his 
hands and use extraconstitution- 
al means or some distortion of 
the 25th Amendment. The country was very fortunate in the 
outcome. I am at peace with myself. The system works. We 
have seen a total transfer of power ina way that brings us noth- 
ing but hope for the future.” 

Haig was for the Nixon pardon. But he was not respon- 
sible for Ford’s granting it, he insisted. “Had I been asked to 
be an advocate, I would have been. I was never asked.” 

Haig is wiser now than when he came to the White House 
17 months ago. He still is a fighter. He goes to the NATO com- 
mand with relish, despite criticism. And even with some 
humor. Henry Kissinger came into Haig’s office the other 
day, when the morning papers were filled with accusations 
against Haig. “The trouble with Haig,” said Kissinger, “is 
that he is always improving his image.” The two friends ex- 
ploded with laughter. 
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sis for concluding that his health is so § 


precarious ... that he will be unable to 
appear as a witness.” Should Miller 
make such a claim, said Jaworski, the 
court should consider taking the “cus- 
tomary step” of sending an independent 
medical team to examine his client. Nix- 
on would be forced to testify if such a 
team found him fit to do so; if the doc- 
tors said that he was too ill, a deposi- 
tion could be taken. Even serious illness 
cannot keep witnesses from testifying; 
in some cases they have been wheeled 
into the courtroom in their hospital beds 

Salary Cuts. In Washington, after 
hearings on Nixon's financial needs, the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee 
slashed the $850,000 endorsed by Pres- 
ident Ford for Nixon's transition funds 
to $398,000 (see chart page 30). Instead 
of the $450,000 a year that is now being 
spent on salaries for 21 Nixon aides, the 
House proposes to allot him a mere 
$151,000. Existing legislation sets sala- 
ry ceilings for such aides at $36,000; that 
would mean a cut for some, including 
Ron Ziegler, who now earns $42,500 
The $622,000 for Nixon’s Secret Service 
protection is in addition to these funds 

A House Judiciary Subcommittee 
will begin hearings this week on the 
“time, manner and circumstances” of 
President Ford’s pardon. The subcom- 
mittee will also consider legislation au- 
thorizing Jaworski to issue a public re- 
port on Nixon's involvement in 
Watergate, as part of the continuing ef- 
fort in the wake of Nixon's pardon to 
find ways of getting the full Watergate 
story out. Jaworski said last week that 
he did not think he could make such a re- 
port without an explicit congressional 
directive. A Roper poll to be released 
this week indicates that most Americans 
will probably welcome these moves. Of 
those polled, 78% believe that the charg- 
es against Nixon were serious; 82% 
think he was “clearly” or at least “prob- 
ably” guilty, and 62% think he should 
have been prosecuted 


DAVID BOREN CAMPAIGNING 








RUSSELL MEANS & DENNIS BANKS REJOICING AFTER DISMISSAL OF CHARGES 


POLITICS 


Teacher with a Broom 


With a broom sticking out of the rear 
window of his green Ford, David L. Bor- 
en drove across Oklahoma, promising 
to reform the government and “sweep 
the Old Guard” out of office if he were 
elected Governor. At the start of his 
campaign, Boren, 33, was scarcely 
known outside Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity, where he teaches government, 
and the state capitol, where he is a four- 
term representative. But his message 
caught on, and “Boren Broom Brigades” 
sprang up all over the state. Last week 
they swept the chubby, soft-spoken 
Rhodes scholar to a decisive win over 
Congressman Clem R. McSpadden, 48, 
in the Democratic primary runoff. 

The victory was all the more re- 
markable because of Boren’s unortho- 
dox campaign tactics. He made little ef- 
fort to court the bloc votes of teachers, 


» ranchers and labor that are traditionally 
2 a determining factor in Oklahoma elec- 


tions, and spurned all contributions from 
groups and organizations, Said he: “I just 
want to be indebted to the individual 
voters.” Boren’s reformist rhetoric clear- 
ly appealed to Oklahoma voters, weary 
of scandal not only in Washington but 
also in Oklahoma City, where incum- 
bent Governor David Hall (who was 
eliminated in the primary) faces prob- 
able indictment by a federal grand jury 
investigating kickbacks in the awarding 
of state contracts 

Boren is the favorite to win in No- 
vember, when he will face Republican 
State Senator James Inhofe, 39, a con- 
servative insurance executive. Before 
the August primary, when his close 
friend Boren was considered a distant 
dark horse, Inhofe praised him as the 
best Democratic candidate 
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Over the Brink 


“I guess this has been a bad year 
for justice, a bad year,” said US. Dis- 
trict Judge Fred Nichol, 62. At the very 
least, it had been a bad eight months as 
Nichol presided in his St. Paul, Minn., 
courtroom over the trial of Indian Lead- 
ers Dennis Banks, 42, and Russell 
Means, 34, on charges stemming from 
last year’s 71-day armed occupation of 
Wounded Knee, S. Dak. After Means 
called a witness a “liar,” Nichol cited 
him for contempt; later he threw De- 
fense Lawyers Mark Lane and William 
Kunstler in jail overnight for arguing 
with him. The prosecution annoyed the 
judge no less. Nichol accused the FBI of 
“arrogance” and “misconduct” and 
Chief U.S. Prosecutor R. (for Richard) 
D. Hurd of deceiving the court 

Rather Ashamed. Last week 
Nichol did what he had earlier threat- 
ened to do: he dismissed all charges 
(three of assault, one each of larceny and 
conspiracy) against the two defendants 
“It’s only fair to say I am now over the 
brink,” declared the exasperated judge 
What pushed Nichol over was Hurd’s 
refusal to allow the case to be decided 
by only 11 jurors after the twelfth be- 
came ill. “I'm rather ashamed that the 
Government was not represented bet- 
ter in this case,” said Nichol in the 
course of an hour-long denunciation of 
the prosecution 

Meanwhile, Attorney General Wil- 
liam Saxbe, who has been brooding for 
some time about the Justice Depart- 
ment’s poor performance in “political” 
cases, appointed a task force to study 
the problem. As one department aide 
explained: “You name it—the Berri- 
gans, the Gainesville trial, the Camden 
thing—we blew all of them, and more.” 
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8¢ to mail a penny postcard. 
How much for federal gasoline? 


A postcard cost a penny back in 1951 and usually was delivered the next 
day. Today, it costs eight times as much and delivery time has provoked 
public consternation and several official investigations. 

Back in 1951, a gallon of regular gasoline cost an average of 27.2 
cents. Today, it costs a little more than twice as much. 

There's a message there, we think, for Congressmen considering, 
among other things, the creation of a Federal Oil and Gas Corporation 
(FOGCO) 

Namely, that a government company is no cure-all for consumer woes. 
And certainly not for America's energy shortages 

Nothing would do more to discourage private initiative than FOGCO. 
It would get first pick of the exploration areas under federal control, notably 
in Alaska and off the U.S. coasts. It would pay none of the usual bonuses 
to government for its acreage. It would pay no rentals or royalties. No taxes 

As if FOGCO weren't enough, some 3,500 other proposals now before 
Congress would so bend the oil business under the weight of regulation that 
it would be hard pressed to do its job 

One would spell out who has access to what pipelines. Another would 
insist that only certain companies be allowed to bid jointly for federal oil 
and gas leases. A third would define who could participate in specific 
industry activities, such as refining or marketing 

This kind of pervasive, heavy-handed regulation would strike hard at 
American consumers. They would have to pay for government-imposed 
inefficiency and fragmentation, in the form of higher prices for petroleum 
products 

Of course, FOGCO would still be around bringing consumers the 
petroleum version of the Postal Service. Which is why we hope Americans 
remember the penny postcard—and what happened to it. 
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Our assignment was tough. 
Make our luxurious regular- 


sized Pontiacs even better in ‘75. 


We've pulled it off. 

Thanks to some distinctive 
new styling. Plush new cloth and 
Morrokide seat coverings. Thick 
carpeting. Dark flame chestnut 
vinyl applique. And our new 
Radial Tuned Suspension. 

You can get all the evidence 
by driving any ‘75 Grand Ville 
Brougham, Bonneville or Catalina. 

A very pleasant assignment. 


 (olUi mi or-(- Me) Mele.-le-ltlela mam Cal) 
controls are easy to reach. Power 
steering and Turbo Hydra-matic 
are standard, too. 





Your seating arrangements. 
Thick, foam seats. Rich, luxurious 
fabrics. Leg room. Soft carpeting. 
You may never want to get out. 
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Pontiac offers you more than 
steel-belted radial tires. 

Pontiac offers you Radial 
Tuned Suspension. 

Code Name: RTS. 

RTS includes GM specifica- 
tion steel-belted radial tires. Firm 
shocks. Jounce restrictors. Front 
and rear stabilizers. And more. 

The result? We'd say very 
impressive. 

But we'd rather hear you say it. 











When you buy a car, you deserve a 
quality, dependable product. And 
a dealer that treats you fairly. 

We're trying to see that you get 
what you deserve. 

Our new Maximum Mileage 
System requires unleaded fuel and 
represents the most advanced 
CTalelial-1-iglale Me-lace Mm Ccietalalellere Amu) 
can offer on our "75 Pontiacs. 

It helps you get up to 7,500 





Pontiac strikes again. LY] 





Nobody's perfect...but we're trying. 








miles between oil changes. ..22,500 
miles between spark plug changes. 
And it helps reduce overall oper- 
ating costs. 

Our assembly lines are constantly 
improved to help build better cars. 

And we send a questionnaire 
to every new Pontiac owner. Be- 
cause we value your opinion on 
where we need improvement. 

Nobody builds perfect cars. But 
at Pontiac, we're sure trying. 
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The global flow of 
technology 


"le country has long taken pride in its technological accomplishments. 
And rightly so. But, if we ever harbored the notion that technology belonged 
exclusively to America, that delusion was dispelled forever when a 184- 
pound instrument package called Sputnik | was launched in October of 1957. 

Sputnik dramatically underscored the fact that technological innova- 
tion has never been confined to one nation, ours or any other. 

Among the most significant developments during the remarkable period 
of technological achievement since World War II, major advances were 
made by Britain in exploring the universe through radio astronomy, by 
Austria in increasing steel production with the oxygen process of steelmak- 
ing, by West Germany in furthering automotive technology through devel- 
opment of the rotary engine, and by Japan and France in high-speed rail 
transportation. Other nations made similar strides. 

During this same period, a sense of global interdependence, backed by 
policies encouraging freer trade, fostered a vital flow of inventions and ideas 
between nations. The whole world has benefited from this flow. The United 
States has benefited from it particularly. 

For example, jet engines developed under licensing agreements with 
British Companies were important factors in the outstanding success of 
American aircraft manufacturers in the world commercial aviation market. 

IBM, like many other American companies, has patent cross-licensing 
agreements with foreign firms. In addition, scientists and engineers working 
at IBM’s own laboratories outside the United States have contributed in 
major ways to the development and improvement of IBM products. 

In fact, most of the computers that have come off IBM production lines 
have incorporated innovative technology developed by nationals of other 
countries. 

Of course, the importance of the flow of inventions and ideas today ex- 
tends far beyond any one or two industries, or any one or two countries. It is 
inextricably linked with the economic and social well-being of all nations, 
developed and underdeveloped alike. 

We believe it important to preserve the spirit of international coopera- 
tion which has made possible such productive exchanges. 


IBM. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Straight Talk Among “Friends” 


For once, as they gathered last week 
to inaugurate the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly’s 29th session, the dele- 
gates had little difficulty sorting out and 
settling on priorities. In his annual re- 
port, Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim 
described the world’s economic situation 
as “a global crisis of extraordinary di- 
mensions.” Incoming General Assembly 
President Abdelaziz Bouteflika of Alge- 
ria said that “the problems of develop- 
ment are spreading beyond national and 
continental limits.” President Gerald 
Ford, appearing to deliver “the first of 
my addresses to the representatives of 
the world,” agreed that “the economy 
of the world is under unprecedented 
stress.” 

Uncommonly Blunt. In his first for- 
mal venture into international diploma- 
cy, Ford offered the delegates the same 
thing he had given the American peo- 
ple in his Inaugural Address, “a little 
straight talk among friends.” The del- 
egates who heard him agreed afterward 
that the President had been uncommon- 
ly blunt. “Developing and developed 
countries, market and nonmarket econ- 
omies—we are all part of one interde- 
pendent economic system,” he said 
Ford went on to imply that some coun- 
tries—namely the oil-producing nations 
—appeared to be acting less interdepen- 
dently than they had a right to 

The President linked two pressing 
world supply crises, oil and food. Prob- 
lems in either could “be resolved on the 
basis of cooperation—or can, I should 
say, be made unmanageable on the ba- 
sis of confrontation.” Ford deplored the 


use of oil as a political weapon, as Arab 
countries had employed it last year. “To 
use one commodity for political purpos- 
es,” he cautioned, “will inevitably tempt 
other countries to use their commodities 
for their own purposes.” 

Ford pointed out that the U.S. is the 
world’s leading food producer. “It has 
not,” he said, “been our policy to use 
food as a political weapon despite the 
oil embargo and recent oil price and pro- 
duction decisions.” Any implicit threat 
in that statement was softened by Ford’s 
announcement that, despite inflated 
prices, the U.S. would increase food aid 
to developing nations. He did not, how- 
ever, specify the amount of such aid. Al- 
most as he spoke, Treasury Secretary 
William E. Simon was warning Con- 
gress that because of the impact of high 
oil prices, “we may be forced to reas- 
sess Certain aspects of our policy as well 
as develop new policies that will increase 
our leverage.” 

Actually, the U.S. has relatively 
limited economic clout against the oil- 
producing nations, as Ford well knows 
The oil countries depend on the U.S 
for wheat, corn and tobacco generally, 
but they could get these from alternate 
sources. They do buy American petro- 
leum-industry equipment, but for the 
U.S. to embargo such exports would be 
self-defeating. If the U.S. held back on 
sales of armaments or commercial air- 
craft, two major export items, the Arabs 
could easily find substitutes elsewhere, 
albeit of lower quality in many cases 
The most compelling U.S. argument is 
actually an appeal to Arab self-interest 


a worldwide depression caused by un- 
stable energy prices could hurt oil pro- 
ducers as much as oil customers. 

Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
was set to re-emphasize the point this 
week to the General Assembly. He will 
also suggest some of the political im- 
plications of a continuing energy crisis 
Here US. leverage is a little stronger 
One immediate tactic might be a slack- 
ening of American pressure on Israel to 
negotiate the return of occupied Arab 
territories. But there is an obviously re- 
mote long-range threat that some Arab 
nations have always taken seriously 
U.S. occupation of their oilfields. 

Majority Rule. President Ford’s 
plain talk referred to another interna- 
tional complication that increasingly 
vexes Washington: in an expanding 
United Nations, the U.S. and Western 
Europe are more and more outvoted on 
key issues by blocs of small Third World 
countries. The President reviewed a les- 
son that he had learned during a quar- 
ter-century in Congress: “We who be- 
lieve in and live by majority rule must 
always be alert to the danger of ‘tyr- 
anny of the majority.’ ” 

Ford's hard-edged speech proved to 
be an appropriate thematic counterpoint 
to the opening address of General As- 
sembly President Bouteflika. At 37, the 
Algerian Foreign Minister not only is 
the youngest person ever to occupy the 
seat but also appears to be among the 
least neutral in his sympathies. Boute- 
flika’s opening address scored imperi- 
alism in Southeast Asia, an obvious ref- 
erence to the U.S. presence there. He 


KISSINGER & BOUTEFLIKA WITH GERALD FORD AT UNITED NATIONS LUNCHEON FOLLOWING U.S. PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 


























I don't think I’ve missed one of them. 


Beautiful names. Marvelous aromatic tobaccos.” 


















“The funny part is that in tobacco, the 
‘who’ is more important than the ‘where’.” 


“Although I travel to every tobacco growing region I 
know that a tobacco leaf is only as good as its parentage. 
Give me a tobacco seed with a good genetic background, 
fawn over it with tender loving care, add the right en- 
vironment, and you'll end up with a solid citizen of a 
tobacco. No matter where it was brought up. That's why 
you can grow superior Virginia-type tobaccos in Malawi. 
And outstanding Burley in Mexico.” 


VIRGINIA? BURLEY? 
WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 


“Let me back up a bit. Basically, there are four kinds 
of pipe tobacco. Flue-cured. Air-cured. Fire-cured. And 
sun-cured, Curing simply means the different processes 
for drying and fermenting specific types of tobacco after 
they’re harvested. 

“For example, Burley is air-cured tobacco. It has 
great bouquet and is sweeter than Virginia tobaccos. 

“By itself, Virginia is more sharp than sweet. But it’s 
a more aromatic tobacco than Burley. Virginia is what 
we call a flue-cured tobacco. And when you bring Vir- 
ginia and Burley tobaccos together some wonderful 
things start to happen.” 















WHEN YOU BLEND 
TOBACCO, IT’S LIKE 
MAKING A 
DELICIOUS SOUP. 


“Nothing really good 
\ happens with tobacco or 
soup, until you have all 
the right ingredients 
in harmony. ‘Take salt, 
forexample. By itself, 
lel it tastes uncomfort- 
able. But put it in soup, and its tasty personality eme rges. 
“The same thing with tobacco. There are dark, air- 
cured types that are slightly sweet and a little heavy all 
by themselves. But put them in a blend in the right pro- 
portions with some mildly sharp Virginia types, and you 
end up with a tobacco that’s great to taste and has a 
beautiful aroma. 


** Sometimes I think the world is one big 
tobacco plantation.” 


A few off-the-cuff insights from Amphora’s 
Henk Kramer, the Marco Polo of pipe tobacco. 


“Every year I travel to almost every part of the earth. It’s not 
that I like to live out of a suitcase. As Director of Leaf Purchases 
for Douwe Egberts, my job is to buy good tobacco. And some 
outstanding tobaccos grow 1n just about a hundred countries. 


“In order to produce Amphora's balanced flavor, I go to Tanzania, Brazil, 
Indonesia and, of course, the U.S.A. In Greece my shopping list includes such 
exotic tobaccos as Basma, Katerini, Kaba-Kulak and Bashi Bagli. From Bulgaria 
comes Harmanli, Krumovgrad and Nevrokop. We import Samsun and Broussa 
from Turkey and from Yugoslavia we obtain Prilep, Otlja and Djebel. 





“We have a saying at Amphora, ‘if you start off good, 
you end up good.’ Which means you should always start 
with a good vintage, otherwise the blend won't balance. 
(For example, we use twenty rare tobaccos in Amphora. 
High-grade Virginia types are wedded to Burley and 
Oriental tobaccos for their specific characters.) But 
there’s more to making a good blend, than just blending 
it.” 
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by Nording of Denmark 


HOW WE GET THE MILDNESS WE 
WANT INTO OUR TOBACCO. 


“The tobaccos we buy are shipped to our factory in 
Joure, Holland. There they are mellowed by time, tem- 
perature and pressure. We age our tobaccos twice so 
that they may mature graciously. Aging tobaccos the 
slow Cavendish way achieves the same results as aging 
fine wines. The tobacco becomes smoother, while the bite 
is eliminated. Only the flavor remains. 

“I suppose this sounds like a commercial, but I sin- 
cerely believe that no other pipe tobacco receives the care 
and attention we give to Amphora. Probably, that’s why 
you Americans made Amphora your most popular im- 
ported pipe tobacco.” 

Henk Kramer learned tobacco from his father who 
was Douwe Egberts’ Director of Leaf Purchases before 
Henk earned the title. Henk can tell you more about 
pipe tobacco than anyone else we know. But if you have 
any questions about pipes and pipe tobacco, please write 
directly to us: Douwe Egberts, Inc., 8943 Fullbright 
Ave., Chatsworth, California 91311. 


You could write to Henk Kramer, but the last we 
heard he was somewhere east of the Cameroons. 
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attacked “hidden hands” on Cyprus. He 
congratulated Portugal, regularly scored 
in the past by U.N. members as a co- 
lonial oppressor, for “reconciliation with 
the cause of liberty” in granting inde- 
pendence to Guinea-Bissau, and sug- 
gested that other Western powers might 
profit by Lisbon’s example. Introducing 
Bouteflika to Ford later, Secretary of 
State Kissinger jokingly told the Pres- 
ident, “I have never known him to be 
impartial.” 

Not all the concern, and the con- 
frontations for the next three months of 
the Assembly's meetings, will be eco- 
nomic. The U.N.’s 25-nation steering 
committee last week approved a 110- 
item agenda. Among the more conten- 
tious issues: 

> North Korea, although not a 
member, is seeking the removal of for- 
eign forces stationed in South Korea 
under the U.N. flag, i.e., U.S. troops. The 
demand is backed by China and the So- 
viet Union. 

>» Cambodia's Prince Norodom Si- 
hanouk seeks U.N. support in recover- 
ing control of his country from the U.S.- 
backed government of Marshal Lon 
Nol. Washington opposes the move. 

> Cyprus is asking U.N. aid to re- 
solve its rending crisis, which will in- 
evitably provoke a diplomatic imbroglio 
between Greece and Turkey. 

The most combustible item on the 
agenda, however, is “the Palestinian 
question.” It was put there by a group 
of Arab and nonaligned nations that in- 
tend to debate the case of Palestinian 
Arabs not as refugees, as the U.N. has al- 
ways considered them, but as a dispos- 
sessed nation. In effect, this would pro- 
vide a status they have never achieved 
in 26 years of Middle East turmoil. 

Broader Issue. The sides are squar- 
ing off for a bitter debate. Palestinian 
representatives are already on hand; 
since they have no standing, they are at- 
tached to other Arab delegations. Israe- 
li Ambassador Josef Tekoah contends 
that when the General Assembly de- 
bates Palestine, “the scourge of barbar- 
ic bloodshed that has plagued mankind 
in recent years would find itself gaining 
the approval of the U.N.” 

The fact is that Israel, by stressing 
the problem of the terrorists, has never 
really faced up to the broader Palestin- 
ian issue. Nonetheless, Tekoah’s fears 
are understandable: no nation has suf- 
fered as much as Israel from the devel- 
opment of a Third World hegemony in 
the General Assembly and the bloc of 
Communist and developing nations that 
it has created. Yet even if the U.N. were 
to formally endorse the Palestinian po- 
Sition, this would not basically alter the 
situation. The real answer to the Pal- 
estine question will be found not in mar- 
ble halls alongside the East River but 
in the kind of face-to-face negotiations 
that Kissinger has been pursuing in the 
wake of the last Middle East war a year 
ago. Polemics may be the privilege of a 
majority. It is rarely a panacea. 
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BRITAIN 


Will Democracy Survive? 


From No. 10 Downing Street last 
week came a long-expected announce- 
ment. Using the tradition-honed phras- 
es, spokesmen for Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson declared that “Her Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to signify 
that she will comply” with his request to 
dissolve Parliament on Sept. 20 and hold 
elections on Oct. 10. The campaign ma- 
chinery instantly shifted into high gear. 
Party leaders appeared on television, 
and more than 2,000 candi- 
dates headed for the hustings 
to begin three weeks of inten- 
sive politicking. 

British voters greeted 
Wilson’s announcement with 
about as much enthusiasm as 
they would show for a soccer 
game between two fourth-di- 
vision losers. For them, the 
campaign must seem frus- 
tratingly déja vu. It was only 
seven months ago that they 
went to the same polls to vote 
for the same parties on what 
may appear to them to be the 
same issues. Britain's prob- 
lems, however, have grown 
considerably worse since 
then. The country not only 
faces what all party leaders 
agree is the worst economic 
crisis in 40 years, but also is 
suffering from a political mal- 
aise that some observers fear 
could threaten the existence 
of parliamentary democracy. 
It is, in short, a crisis 
of Churchillian dimensions 
—but no Winston Churchill 
is in sight. Instead, the voters 
will choose as their next 
Prime Minister a tired and fa- 
miliar old face: either cun- 
ning, pragmatic Laborite 
Wilson, 58; schoolmasterly 
bachelor Edward Heath, 58, 
the Conservatives’ leader; or 
likable but inexperienced 
Liberal Jeremy Thorpe, 45, 
who is a very dark horse indeed. 

The dissolution of the Wilson gov- 
ernment—the shortest-lived British 
Parliament of this century—was a result 
of the electorate’s failure last February 
to give any party a majority in the House 
of Commons. Wilson, having led a mi- 
nority government since then, is gam- 
bling that Labor will emerge from the 
elections in firm control of Parliament. 
Yet it is far from certain that any party 
will win a parliamentary majority. Polls 
last week gave Labor 42% of the vote, 
Conservatives 34%, and Liberals 
20.5%, but another standoff is possible. 

Britain can ill afford another minor- 
ity government. More than anything 
else, it needs a Cabinet with enough 
strength and confidence to confront the 


country’s economic problems: inflation 
approaching a rate of 20% annually, 
700,000 unemployed now and an expect- 
ed I million out of work next year (4% of 
the work force), a stock market that has 
plunged to a 16-year low, and a balance 
of payments deficit that could top $10 
billion this year. 

A Bank of England report last week 
cited some of the weaknesses that plague 
British corporations and could trigger a 
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rash of bankruptcies: chronically low 
profit margins, diminished cash flow 
and tight money. Just as the bank’s re- 
port appeared, London's financial com- 
munity learned that Ferranti, a leading 
electronics and defense contractor, 
could not meet its obligations and had 
exhausted its lines of credit. Financiers 
in the City immediately began to worry 
about which company would be next. 
Part of the problem is that many 
Britons do not yet realize quite how se- 
rious an economic problem their nation 
faces. Shops are packed with goods. 
“That casual visitor looking too intently 
for scars of crisis on the face of London,” 
Observes TIME Correspondent Herman 
Nickel, “takes the risk of being hit by 
a Rolls-Royce while crossing Bond 
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PROTESTING BRITISH GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Street.” Britain has been able to main- 
tain its living standard as high as it has 
largely because it has borrowed large 
amounts abroad (about $4 billion) and 
because Arab oil producers have depos- 
ited an estimated $2.5 billion in Lon- 
don’s banks. The nation could be 
brought to the edge of bankruptcy if it 
started encountering difficulty renewing 
its loans or if the Arabs suddenly with- 
drew their deposits. 

Wage Hikes. For the past seven 
months, Labor has tried to stem infla- 
tion, but with little success. Wilson has 
relied on persuasion to limit wage hikes. 
His chosen instrument has been “the so- 
cial contract,” an informal agreement 
between trade unions and government 
in which union leaders have pledged to 
seek salary increases only if they are 
needed to maintain their members’ stan- 
dard of living. So far, the social contract 
has not been tested by any major labor- 
management dispute. Many are skepti- 
cal whether Wilson’s policy of persua- 
sion alone could restrain wages if 
subjected to a series of important con- 
tract talks—such as the traditional au- 
tumn-round. Any attempt to put teeth 
into the social contract, however, would 
almost certainly split the Labor Party 
Economist Peter Jay warns that an in- 
comes policy “can be trapped like a bil- 
liard ball between its commitment to full 
employment, to stable prices and to col- 
lective bargaining. At that point, gov- 
ernments that depend on satisfying 
those three points cease to be possible.” 

The tenor of the Labor government 
deeply worried the middle classes. At 
first it was thought that Wilson, because 
of his precarious position in Parliament, 
would attempt to form a moderate con- 
sensus government. Instead, he appoint- 
ed leading members of Labor's outspo- 
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SIR WALTER WALKER 
Working class anger, middle class fears, and a crisis of Churchillian dimensions with no Churchill in sight. 


ken left wing to important Cabinet posts 
Anthony (Tony) Wedgwood Benn be- 
came Minister for Industry and pro- 
posed “planning agreements” with the 
country’s top 100 companies—a first 
step, many felt, toward outright nation- 
alization. The Exchequer went to Denis 
Healey, who during last February's cam- 
paign pledged that he would cause 
“howls of anguish” from the rich. Actu- 
ally, the higher taxes he imposed on 
those in the upper income levels and on 
corporations primarily hit the middle 
classes. The policies of Benn and Healey 
helped precipitate the drop in stock mar- 
ket prices and erode savings but, more 
important, they suggested that Wilson 
was a hostage of the Labor left wing and 
the unions 

Wilson realizes that Labor will have 
to broaden its appeal if it expects to win 
a majority of Parliament’s seats. To pla- 
cate the middle class, Labor in its elec- 
tion manifesto has reduced the number 
of industries earmarked for nationaliza- 
tion. To soothe the many Britons who 
still oppose membership in the Common 
Market—which the Tories boast was 
Heath's most important achievement as 
Prime Minister—Labor promises to 
hold a referendum within twelve months 
on withdrawal from the EEC 

The Tories are making inflation and 
Wilson’s failure to handle it the cam- 
paign’s main issue. They have promised 
to avoid the “confrontation politics” that 
led Heath to try last winter to force wage 
guidelines on the coal miners (leading to 
the miners’ disastrous |1l-week slow- 
down and 4-week strike). But the Con- 
servatives insist that they are still pre- 
pared to enact laws to enforce wage- 
price restraints if necessary. They are 
also calling for strict control of public 
spending and for a more moderate 


growth of the money supply. These mea- 
sures could probably slow the surge in 
prices, but they would also spur greater 
unemployment. Thus the Tories’ pro- 
posals are hardly designed to change the 
conviction of many union members that 
Heath has governed on behalf of the 
middle classes at the expense of the 
working people. Heath hopes that the 
specter of another Labor government 
will bring back to the fold those Tories 
who either sat out the last election or vot- 
ed Liberal. 

There is almost nothing new in the 
campaign rhetoric of either the Tories or 
the Laborites. Thus there is little to 
change the minds of the two-thirds of the 
electorate (according to recent polls) 
who believe that neither party has the 
answers for their country’s problems. A 
young Birmingham housewife mirrored 
this frustration when she told TIME 
“The fight has been taken out of the peo- 
ple. You have Labor in, then suddenly 
the Conservatives come back, and then 
Labor again. It’s like another cook tak- 
ing over the stove and buggering the din- 
ner. I don’t care who does it just as long 
as something is done!” 

Turned Off. Last February, more 
than 6 million Britons (about 19.3% of 
the electorate) took a plague-on-both- 
your-houses attitude and voted for the 
resurgent Liberal Party. Largely because 
of Jeremy Thorpe’s vibrant personality, 
the Liberals appeal to voters who are 
turned off by the leadership of both ma- 
jor parties. The Liberals are committed 
to mandatory wage and price controls 
Yet they also call for increases in the 
minimum wage and pensions—mea- 
sures that would probably add to infla- 
tion. Although Thorpe’s party will 
emerge from the elections a distant 
third, it could garner enough seats to de- 
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“Continental Bank was there 
when we needed them 
and they're wherever we want to go’ 


“Continental Bank came up with all the money we needed to puttogether *% * 
our business including the necessary operating capital. And they did it in the 
fall of 69 when money was really tight.’’ Speaking is Douglas K. Chapman, President 
of Acco International, Inc. 
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prive either major party of a majority. 
The Liberals might then be wooed as 
partners in a coalition government. 

Regional nationalism, a once quix- 
otic movement that has intensified and 
turned serious in the past three years, 
could also prevent a Tory or Labor ma- 
jority. The Welsh nationalists currently 
have two members in the House and 
could pick up a third. The Scottish Na- 
tional Party, which won 22% of the vote 
in Scotland last February, now has sev- 
en seats at Westminster; some observers 
believe that they could double that num- 
ber next month. Labor and the Conser- 
vatives are both trying to cut into the 
Scottish Nationalists’ constituency by 
promising an impressive range of public- 
works projects for Scotland. Moreover, 
in a sharp reversal of its longstanding 
Opposition to regional autonomy, Labor 
now advocates an elected Scottish as- 
sembly and an executive with broad 
powers over local issues. 

These concessions may not be 
enough. With their newly discovered 
North Sea oil bonanza, a growing num- 
ber of Scots feel that they will soon have 
the economic base to separate from Eng- 
land. Observes John P. Mackintosh, 
Scottish historian and Labor Party can- 
didate from Berwick and East Lothian 
“When you look at the performances of 
the government in London, what is there 
to be proud of? What are you left to cling 
to? We could hardly do worse.” 

Long Queves. Such gloom is wide- 
spread, reports TIME’s Herman Nickel. 
“Surveys reveal that well over | million 
Britons [out of a total population of 56 
million] now express a firm intention of 
emigrating; 4.5 million are considering 
it. There are long queues waiting for im- 
migration permits outside the Canadian 
and Australian High Commissions. An 
exodus of the sizable American commu- 
nity has already begun 

“There are doubts that the Parlia- 
ment elected next month will be able to 
solve the country’s problems. ‘Real pow- 
er,’ notes former Labor Minister Lord 
Chalfont, ‘is moving away from the 
elected legislature’ and toward mighty 
nonelective bodies such as the trade 
unions. Polls indicate that only 10% feel 
that the government is the real power in 
Britain; 66% think that it is the unions. 
Heath's disastrous confrontation with 
the coal miners revealed the limits to an 
elected government's ability to enforce 
its policies.” 

It is this crisis of official authority 
that has spawned the controversial vig- 
ilante movements that are now being or- 
ganized throughout the country. Sir 
Walter Walker, 61, former commander 
of NATO’s northern flank, claims to have 
already recruited 100,000 volunteers for 
his “civil assistance’ movement, which 
plans to keep power plants going and 
sewage flowing if labor unions launch a 
crippling strike. Colonel David Stirling, 
58, a onetime commando leader, is orga- 
nizing a smaller group of professionals, 
called “GB °75,” for the same purpose 
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Observes Nickel: “Though it is easy 
to lambaste those volunteers as Blimpish 
strikebreakers, they reflect the middle 
class’s deep-seated anxiety that Britain’s 
traditional institutions (which it con- 
trolled for so long) are giving way to new 
power structures dominated by the 
working class. Yet the crisis is more than 
a class conflict. The unions will soon be 
competing with each other for shares of 
the nation’s shrinking economic pie.” 

Grand Coalition. Historian AJ.P. 
Taylor, a longtime Labor supporter, is 
more optimistic; he believes that Britain 
will eventually rouse itself to master this 
crisis, just as it has others. He argues that 
so far—despite gloomy economic statis- 
tics—most Britons have maintained 
their living standard. As more begin to 
feel the pinch and are convinced that 
“national unity will produce results,” na- 
tional unity will appear, most likely in 
the form of a coalition government. In- 
deed, there is increasing talk about the 
possibility of a coalition Cabinet. Tories 
and Liberals have already indicated that 
they are prepared to join one. Labor is 
opposed, however; its participation 
would be required for the kind of “war- 
time” grand coalition capable of making 
controversial economic decisions. 

If the new Cabinet does not provide 
leadership, Oxford Political Scientist 
Alastair Buchan foresees, there will be a 
period of confusion and unstable major- 
ities and coalitions resulting in a realign- 
ment of political forces. During this re- 
alignment, according to Buchan, the 
House of Commons may be divided 
along ideological lines, like a Continen- 
tal Parliament. For example, there could 
be a new, centrist mass social democrat- 
ic party, attracting the disenchanted 
from the ranks of Labor and Tory. To its 
left would be the radical remnants of to- 
day’s Labor Party; on the extreme right 
would be a hard-line Tory Party domi- 
nated, perhaps, by Maverick Enoch 
Powell (who is planning to return to 
Commons via a safe seat in Northern 
Ireland). The regional nationalists, Lib- 
erals and others would all form minor 
blocs, creating “a spectrum rather than 
the present solid two-party basis,” con- 
cludes Buchan 

Britain has survived wrenching po- 
litical realignments before: the struggle 
of the middle classes for power in the 
1830s and 1840s, the rise of Labor and 
the collapse of the Liberals in the early 
years of the 20th century. This time, 
however, there are fears that the coun- 
try may not have the stability and resil- 
ience to survive the change with its par- 
liamentary system intact. The august 
London Times has ventured to ask 
whether the voters in next month’s elec- 
tion may not be choosing Britain's 
“Last-Chance Parliament.” That warn- 
ing may be a bit shrill, but the nation has 
no time to lose in demanding the sacri- 
fices that are needed to solve its econom- 
ic problems. If the new government fails 
in that, voters next time may be tempted 
to embrace more radical solutions. 
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Agony in the Arqub 


In 1973 Moslem observance of the 
month of fasting called Ramadan co- 
incided with Yom Kippur, Judaism's 
most sacred day. So did the start of the 
October war. This year Ramadan co- 
incided with Rosh Hashanah, the Jew- 
ish New Year’s Day. There was no re- 
currence of open warfare, but Israeli jets 
did attack villages in the mountainous 
border region of southern Lebanon 
known as the Arqub. Since 1969, this 
area, which fans out from the slopes of 
Mount Hermon, has been known as 
“Fatahland” because Palestinian guer- 
rillas regularly cross it from havens in 
Syria to infiltrate the Israeli border. In 
reprisal for fedayeen raids, or to deter re- 
currences, Israeli aircraft, artillery and 
armored columns have regularly pun- 
ished the Lebanese countryside. Last 
week’s bombing of Hasbaya, Rashaya 
Fukhar and four other villages, accord- 
ing to the Lebanese government, 
marked the 65th Israeli air attack on 
southern Lebanon; in addition, there 
have been more than 1,000 artillery bar- 
rages and 222 armed border crossings. 

Civilian Victims. The Israeli as- 
saults are designed to keep the fedayeen 
off balance and to cut the so-called 
“Arafat trail” between Syria and Israel 
They also serve a second purpose: put- 
ting pressure on Lebanon to police the 
Palestinians. But the main victims over 
the years have not been the mobile com- 
mandos but the Lebanese families who 
live in the border villages. Among the 
victims of last week’s raids was the sep- 
tuagenarian mukhtar (headman) of Has- 
baya; he was the 137th civilian to be 
killed so far. In addition, 402 Lebanese 
have been wounded and 91 have been 
captured and forcibly taken across the 
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border into Israel for interrogation. 5 


Almost every village in southern 
Lebanon has its variation on a common 
theme of misery. Last week TIME Cor- 
respondent William Stewart visited Ra- 
shaya Fukhar in the heart of the Arqub 
and sent this report: 


As the road from Tyre turns inland 
at Naqura, the scenery suddenly chang- 
es from lush and crowded to barren and 
empty. As it wound through Dhayra, 
Awad Dib, a 35-year-old tobacco farm- 
er and father of nine, could be seen dog- 
gedly rebuilding his house. One April 
night last spring, after the fedayeen raid 
on Qiryat Shemona that killed 18 Is- 
raelis (TIME, April 22), an armored col- 
umn rolled into the village. “About 35 
men came to my farm,” he told me. 
“They said I helped the fedayeen. They 
took all the furniture in my house and 
piled it in one room. Then they took 
my family outside and they blew up the 
house. My brother and I and two others 
were kept in Israel for two months.” 

At “Udaysah, the Lebanese road 
parallels an Israeli road across the 
barbed-wire border. Israeli automobiles 
zoom along past rich orchards and a sol- 
dier grins and waves. Rashaya Fukhar 
is slightly different from other villages 
in the Arqub. For one thing, most of its 
inhabitants are Christian. For another, 
every structure in the village is made of 
stone, which can save lives. Almost ev- 
ery house has doors off hinges, cracked 
walls or damaged roofs; some have been 
totally destroyed. Two months ago, a vil- 
lager named Elias Gibran was caught 
in the fields during an air raid and killed. 
He was Rashaya Fukhar’s third fatal- 
ity in such attacks; 25 others have been 
wounded. A widow and seven children 
survive him. 

Black Hulks. Rashaya Fukhar was 
once populous and happy. But 2,500 of 
its people have emigrated to Europe and 
the US. in the past 20 years or more. 
In a second wave of emigration, anoth- 
er 1,000 have fled the bombings since 
1970. Only 500 villagers remain. Recent 
raids have turned their 1,000-year-old 
olive trees into twisted black hulks 
and churned their fields full of bomb 
craters, 

The settlement is dying economical- 
ly as well as literally. “Fukhar” means 
pottery in Arabic; there used to be 70 
kilns in the village, employing 500 peo- 
ple. Now there are only two. Farmers 
are afraid to work their fields for fear 
they will step on an Israeli antipersonnel 
mine. At night, most of the villagers hud- 
dle inside the thick walls of St. George’s 
Greek Orthodox Church for sanctuary. 
From St. George’s terrace, Father Mous- 
sa Khoury points out the only glow vis- 
ible in the valley below. It comes from 
Qiryat Shemona, the Israeli town 13 
miles away. Looking at the silhouette 
of a giant oak tree near the terrace, Fa- 
ther Khoury reflects: “It’s been here for 
a thousand years, they say. But then so 
have we. And here we stay.” 
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YUTAKA FURUYA (LEFT); AMBASSADOR SENARD & WIFE AFTER HIS RELEASE 


TERRORISM 
The Red Army Returns 


The pattern was all too familiar 
Three men, armed with pistols and a 
grenade, strode into the French embas- 
sy in The Hague just before closing time 
and occupied the fourth floor of the mod- 
ern concrete and glass building. Seizing 
eleven hostages, including French Am- 
bassador Count Jacques Senard and sev- 
eral business executives, they issued a 
nonnegotiable demand: a comrade held 
in a French prison must be released or 
the hostages would be killed one by one, 
beginning at 3 next morning. The de- 
mand was scrawled in red ink on a piece 
of paper and tossed out a window. It 
was from the Japanese Red Army, the 
terrorist group that two years ago gained 
international notoriety by massacring 27 
people at Lod Airport in Tel Aviv 

Dutch police immediately rushed 
into the embassy but were repulsed with 
two wounded; two of the Japanese were 
also hit in the exchange of fire. The po- 
lice then laid siege to the occupied build- 
ing while French and Dutch authorities 
hastily acted to meet the terrorists’ de- 
mands. One was that Red Army Mem- 
ber Yutaka Furuya—who was arrested 
in Paris last July after he was found car- 
rying counterfeit bills, fake passports, 
and a plan for attacks on embassies and 
businesses throughout France—be 
freed. He was whisked from his Pari- 
sian jail to The Netherlands in a French 
air force jet. (Strangely, Furuya resisted 
the move so strenuously that when the 
plane landed at The Hague airport, he 
had to be dragged off it.) 

The next morning the situation be- 
came deadlocked as Dutch negotiators, 
led by Premier Joop den Uyl, tried des- 
perately to whittle away the resistance 
of the terrorists. At one point, the talks 
broke down entirely when the comman- 
dos refused to communicate with gov- 
ernment spokesmen. The Dutch re- 
opened communications by writing a 
plea in huge Japanese characters on a 
20-ft. roll of paper that was spread out 


on the street below the embassy win- 
dows. The following night, a Boeing 707 
and a crew, demanded by the Red Army 
commandos, was readied for takeoff at 
nearby Schiphol Airport. Several hours 
later, two women were released, but the 
only confirmation that the other hos- 
tages were still alive came when Am- 
bassador Senard waved briefly from a 
fourth-floor window. One hostage later 
reported that several of the prisoners 
quietly discussed trying to overcome the 
three Japanese while they dozed, but the 
terrorists quickly awoke whenever any- 
body got near them. 

White Gloves. Last Tuesday, after 
four days of talks, the terrorists accept- 
ed a Dutch offer of $300,000 in exchange 
for the hostages (France earlier had re- 
fused to meet a $1 million ransom de- 
mand). Wearing black hoods and white 
gloves and holding guns at the backs of 
six hostages (three had been left behind 
because they were sick), the commandos 
boarded a bus to go to Schiphol Air- 
port. After the hostages boarded the 
Boeing, Furuya was handed over to the 
terrorists. Then, as a flight crew board- 
ed the aircraft, the hostages one by one 
disembarked. Surrounded by hundreds 
of troops and armored vehicles, the 
plane lifted off the runway, carrying 
enough fuel for an 84-hour flight. 

The plane landed first in Aden, then 
went north to Jordan and finally to Syr- 
ia. On board, Flight Engineer Bernard 
Knight talked the terrorists into return- 
ing the $300,000 ransom. “They came 
to the conclusion that the money was 
no good to them anyway,” he said, ap- 
parently because the notes were marked. 

On arrival in Damascus, the airlin- 
er circled overhead for more than an 
hour while Syrian leaders discussed 
French and Dutch requests that the 
plane be allowed to land. Permission was 
finally granted for “human reasons,” 
and the plane taxied to an isolated part 
of the airfield. After an hour of negoti- 
ations, the terrorists disembarked to be 
taken to an undisclosed location. 

Apparently, the Japanese wanted to 
be turned over to representatives of the 
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Its engine is a Buick-built, 3.8 liter V-6 that is 















designed to be both responsive and frugal 
High-Energy Ignition (no points or 
ignition condenser to replace) is standard, 














Today, just adding a few buttons 
won't meet the telephone needs of small business. 


The people of the Bell System 
wanted to give small businesses 
a phone system with big business 
service, without making the 
treasurer Cry 

Which meant more than 
adding a button or twoon a G@uemueeeel 
business phone. So the people 
of Western Electric got together with 
Bell Labs to build a new family of 
economical key telephone systems 

Western Electric engineers applied 
what they knew about modular design 
to these systems 

So adding a new feature is a simple 
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inion . 





natter of plugging ina new circuit board 
All of which resulted in some 

pretty useful features. For instance 

now a person in a small business can 

set up conference calls at the touch 

of a button. Incoming calls can be 

announced through a speaker built 


We make things that bring people closer. 
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into each desk phone, even 
when that phone's being used 
If no one’s there, a button 
stays lit to indicate a waiting 
message. Or someone can be 
eee ee through wall speakers 
around the office. And while 
that’s being done, the caller on 
hold can be listening to music 
Built for your Bell Telephone 
Company by the people of 
Western Electric, these key 
telephone systems are already 
doing a lot to help small businesses 
manage their business better 


Palestine Liberation Organization, one 
of whose commando groups has close 
contacts with the Red Army. Although 
the P.L.O. played a crucial role in get- 
ting the Japanese released, the Pales- 
linians, who are trying to get recogni- 
tion by the U.N., denied that they had 
taken custody of the men. At week’s end 
their whereabouts remained a mystery 
One thing, however, seemed highly 
probable: like 25 other Arab and Jap- 
anese hijackers who have surrendered 
to Arab governments in the past 20 
months, the three men responsible for 
the latest terrorist incident would even- 
tually be freed without punishment 


ARGENTINA 


The War Against Isabel 


Violence is nothing new in Argen- 
tine politics, but it has now reached pro- 
portions that are staggering even by 
local standards. Last Sunday night ter- 
rorists scattered more than 50 bombs 
round Buenos Aires, mainly at automo- 
bile showrooms, banks and financial 
companies. Two men, including a po- 
liceman who was trying to dismantle a 
bomb when it exploded, were killed and 
several others wounded. Next night, be- 
fore the city had recovered from the first 
onslaught, 60 more bombs were plant- 
ed. Earlier that day the bullet-riddled 
body of Atilio Lopez, a leftist labor lead- 
er and former provincial vice governor, 
was discovered along a highway 45 miles 
from the capital. The following after- 
noon Alejandro Bartosch, a police phy- 
sician, was shot to death as he stood in 
front of his home. 

Since Aug. | the toll from both left- 
and right-wing terrorism has averaged 
one death every 19 hours, and it is ris- 
ing steadily. That chilling statistic is only 
one sign of Argentina’s turmoil. Late last 
week two members of one of Argenti- 
na’s richest families, Juan and Jorge 
Born, were kidnaped by left-wing guer- 
rillas in the Buenos Aires suburb of La 
Lucila while a trainload of commuters 
looked on in horror 

Strange Bedfellows. In large part, 
the wave of violence is a consequence 
of President Juan Peron’s death on July 
1. When his widow Isabel succeeded him 
as President, her most pressing task was 
to maintain some semblance of unity 
among the diverse political factions that 
had supported her husband. Peronism 
had always been more of a personality 
cult than a cohesive political ideology 
With E/ Lider gone, the danger was that 
his followers, who ranged from conser- 
valive businessmen to radical students 
and unionists, would realize what im- 
possibly strange bedfellows they made 
The inevitable splintering of the Peron- 
ist movement, whose fundamental divi- 
sions were clear long before Perén died, 
was briefly forestalled by a period of in- 
tense national mourning that united Ar- 
gentines. As the current violence attests 
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the widow's “honeymoon” is now def- 
initely over 

Earlier this month the Montoneros, 
a leftist guerrilla organization that 
helped return Perén to power in 1973, 
accused Isabel of “harboring imperial- 
ists and oligarchs” and then declared 
war on her government. Issuing their 
“War Communiqué No. |” at a clandes- 
tine press conference, the Montoneros 
threatened a terrorist campaign of ar- 
son, assassination, sabotage and bomb- 
ing. As a chilling reminder of their past 
exploits, they also released a detailed re- 
port of how they kidnaped former Pres- 
ident Pedro Eugenio Aramburu in 
1970, stuffed him into a truckload of hay, 
and transported him to a ranch outside 
Buenos Aires, where he was summarily 
tried, sentenced and executed. Although 
the Montoneros are not the sole pur- 
veyors of Argentine violence, they are 
widely believed to be responsible for 
most of the recent bombings. 

Diplomatic observers are divided on 
whether or not the latest round of terror- 
ism might burgeon into full-fledged civil 
war. The heavily armed Montoneros 
may have as many as 3,000 combatants 
plus 100,000 noncombatant supporters 
Argentina's other major terrorist group, 
the 20,000-member (1,000 combatants) 
Marxist People’s Revolutionary Army 
(E.R.P.), has also announced a policy of 
bombs and bullets. Last week they 
vowed to kill 16 army officers to avenge 
the deaths of 16 guerrillas following an 
abortive arms raid on army headquar- 
ters in Catamarca province 

Banned Meat. With the Montone- 
ros and the E.R.P. ranged against it, the 
35,000-member federal police force may 
well find it virtually impossible to main- 
tain order. Both the government and the 
military would prefer to keep the 75,000- 
man Argentine army out of any anti- 
guerrilla campaign, rather than risk ac- 
tion that might broaden popular support 
for the Montoneros by making them 
seem like romantic underdogs. 

Compounding Mrs. Peron’s difficul- 
ties, the violence comes at a 
time when Argentina is suf- 
fering serious economic set- 
backs. Inflation, which Peron 
had reduced last year from an 
annual rate of 80% to about 
20% by a comprehensive 
wage-price freeze, has started 
to accelerate again and is now 
close to 40%. Shortages of 
items from soap to cars devel- 
oped when manufacturers 
started hoarding their mer- 
chandise rather than selling it 
at unprofitable frozen prices 
Widespread strikes further 
aggravated the downward 
spiral. In mid-July, Argenti- 
na began losing an estimated 
$40 million a month in cru- 
cial sales when the Europe- 
an Economic Community 
banned all meat imports un- 
ul the end of October 
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The economic slump is only co- 
incidentally tied to Mrs. Perén’s ac- 
cession to power, but it nevertheless 
handicaps the chances of her political 
survival. Despite the mounting chal- 
lenges to her government, /a Presidente 
seems more determined than ever to 
stay in power. In a dramatic balcony 
appearance at an outdoor rally held 
last Friday to boost national morale 
Mrs, Peron asserted that “nothing or 
no one will keep me from making Ar- 
gentina happy.” It was telling, however, 
that only 60,000 of the 2.5 million work- 
ers who had been given time off to at- 
tend the rally showed up. The fear of 
violence apparently kept many of the 
others away 


ISABEL PERON IN HER PRESIDENTIAL ROBES 





STUDENT DEMONSTRATORS ARRESTED IN BUENOS AIRES 




















NEWSPAPERS BEING BURNED IN PROTEST AGAINST CENSORSHIP IN SAIGON 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Thieu’s Travails 


These are not the best of times for 
President Nguyen Van Thieu. Since the 
1973 Peace Accords were signed in Par- 
is, the opposing sides in South Viet Nam 
have methodically killed each other at 
a doleful rate of 4,000 a month, What 
makes the fighting utterly futile is the 
fact that neither the Communists nor 
the Saigon government has scored any 
strategic gains. Moreover, public discon- 
tent with Thieu’s tautly run regime has 
been fueled by inflation, which is cur- 
rently running at a staggering 70% a 
year. As a result, Thieu, for the first time 
since the cease-fire, now faces a dispa- 
rate but potentially volatile opposition 
from militant Roman Catholics and 
Buddhists, as well as from the normally 
docile Saigon press. 

Land Deals. The opposition first 
surfaced a fortnight ago in the shattered 
former imperial capital of Hué, where 
5,000 civilians gathered in front of the 
city’s Roman Catholic cathedral to pro- 
test government corruption. The com- 
plaint was familiar enough, but the spe- 
cifics were startlingly new. In a 
document that quickly circulated 
throughout the country, priests charged 
that Thieu had profited handsomely 
from housing and land deals, that his 
wife Nguyen Thi Mai had taken a rake- 
off from running a hospital that admits 
mostly well-to-do patients, and that his 
brother-in-law Nguyen Xuan Nguyen 
had made hundreds of millions of pi- 
asters in fertilizer speculation. 

The priests also accused the mother 
of freewheeling Information Minister 
Hoang Duc Nha, 32, a cousin of the 
President's and his closest confidant, of 
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profiteering in sales of subsidized rice 
in the largely barren central coast. Po- 
lice roughed up some of the Hué dem- 
onstrators, but to avoid triggering trou- 
ble elsewhere, they dispersed the crowd 
peacefully. 

Next a group of editors and pub- 
lishers met in Saigon to protest the press 
code that has long muzzled South Viet- 
namese newspapers and magazines. 
After a long series of unproductive meet- 
ings with Information Minister Nha, the 
editors announced that they would 
henceforth ignore government restric- 
tions. When three Saigon newspapers 
published the full text of the Catholic 
priests’ charges against Thieu and his 
family, about 60 Catholics, Buddhists 
and journalists marched to prevent po- 
lice from entering the printing plants. 
One newspaper proprietor burned 
10,000 copies of an edition the police 
had ordered confiscated while a crowd 
shouted, “Down with dictatorship and 
corruption!” Such public displays would 
have been unthinkable only a few 
months ago. 

Although Buddhist immolations in 
1963 roused American opinion against 
Ngo Dinh Diem and in 1966 forced 
Thieu to promise elections, until recent- 
ly the Buddhists had limited their anti- 
Thieu protests to pathetic little march- 
es in downtown Saigon, in which they 
were outnumbered 10 to 1 by police 
They have now formed an organization 
called the Forces for National Recon- 
ciliation. The Buddhists carefully re- 
frained from labeling the “force” a po- 
litical party in order to avoid legal 
harassment, but they clearly intend to 
exert renewed political influence. Says 
Senator Vu Van Mau, leader of a Bud- 
dhist group in the Thieu-dominated Sen- 
ate: “I think in a democracy—and Thieu 
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claims that this is a democracy—that 
he must take account of the opinion of 
the people. He must explain himself.” 

Even more explicit was Lawyer 
Tran Van Tuyen, leader of the 27-man 
opposition bloc in the lower house, 
which is also dominated by Thieu fa- 
vorites. “There have always been charg- 
es of corruption,” said Tuyen, “but the 
open charges [of the priests] were just 
the last drop of water that makes the 
full glass overflow. President Thieu just 
has to make an answer.” 

So far none has been forthcoming. 
Thieu seems reluctant to gag the oppo- 
sition, at least for now, apparently fear- 
ing the impact that a crackdown would 
have on Gerald Ford, the U.S. Congress 
and American opinion. The Pentagon 
had originally asked for $1.6 billion in 
military aid, which South Viet Nam des- 
perately needed, but Congress has ten- 
tatively trimmed aid for the next fiscal 
year to $700 million. The Administra- 
tion had hoped to get $750 million from 
Congress to shore up Saigon’s sagging 
economy, but Capitol Hill seems more 
likely to settle for a modest $400 mil- 
lion. For Nguyen Van Thieu, it is money 
that counts, 


PORTUGAL 


Return of the Colonials 


The first TAP Airline jumbo jets be- 
gin arriving at Lisbon’s Portela de Sa- 
cavém International Airport at 7:55 in 
the morning. By 10 o’clock customs and 
immigration offices are overflowing: up- 
per-middle-class professional men with 
their well-dressed families “on holiday,” 
civil servants “on extended leave,” stu- 
dents looking for places at Lisbon Uni- 
versity, shopkeepers, farmers, nuns, 
Asians, mulattoes and frightened old 
people. Pushing a cart piled high with 
14 suitcases and carrying a bicycle, Joao 
Tudo Bem, a civil servant from the An- 
golan capital of Luanda expressed the 
prevailing sentiment: “I have six months 
vacation now, but I will go back and 
work for the new government—if they 
don’t throw us out.” 

No Brass Bands. At Lisbon’s port, 
the scene was much the same last week 
as the troopship Niassa arrived, carry- 
ing 1,400 soldiers from Guinea-Bissau. 
There were no brass bands, nor for that 
matter were there any high-ranking gov- 
ernment officials. One by one, as the sol- 
diers were demobilized on ship, they 
walked off carrying homemade guitars, 
cardboard boxes or cheap suitcases with 
their belongings. Many sported T shirts 
with pictures of Amilcar Cabral, the as- 
sassinated Guinea liberation teader 
against whose cause they had so recent- 
ly been fighting. Some, but by no means 
all, were enthusiastic about returning 
home. Says Joaquim Pinedo Martins, 22: 
“The war was a fascist disaster, but I 
don’t plan to emigrate. I will find my fu- 
ture in Portugal.” 
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Cut Your Heating Bill _ 
This Winter With New Relnsul 


Johns-Manville add-on fiber glass insulation 
is designed for the do-it-yourselfer 
to improve existing attic insulation. 
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RelInsul™ can save you hundreds of dollars* Wnnannanndanneaneganaanneanevannoanoannaannae2 
on fuel bills while keeping your home — = 


warmer in the winter and cooler in the summer. 
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Do You Need More Insulation? 
Four out of 10 homes are inade- 
quately insulated. Yours may be 
one of them. If you don’t have at 
least six inches of insulation in 
your attic now, you need RelInsul, 
the add-on insulation designed for 
homes that are under-insulated. 


You Can Do It Yourself. 

Relnsul is the quickest, easiest 
way to improve home insulation. 
Just roll it out over the existing 
insulation, then lightly press it 
into place between the attic 
joists. There’s no paper facing 


to staple and none is needed. 

Take your attic measurements 
to a participating J-M insulation 
dealer. Tell him you want Re- 
Insul, the fiber glass insulation 
for under-insulated homes. 


Save Two Ways! 
ReInsul will cut your fuel bills. 
And this coupon will save you $5 
if you purchase RelInsul now. 
For more information write 
The Johns-Manville — Insulation 
Center, T-31, Drawer 17-L, Denver, 
Colorado 80217 or call (303) 
770-1000 ext. 3111. 


Johns-Manville JM 
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Save5?0 


Fill out this coupon and take 
it to a Johns-Manville ReInsul 
dealer or home improvement 
center. It will save you $5 on 
the purchase of 1,000 square 
feetor more of ReInsul, enough 
for the average attic. Offer 
good through Dec. 31, 1974. 


Name 





Street 


City 





Dealer Name 








*Assuming all other conditions remain constant year t 
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We didnt invent steel-belted radials 
to save gas, it just turned out that way. 


When we invented the steel-belted radial 10% —just came naturally. There’s no 
tire back in 1948, we designed it for per- better time than now to switch to Michelin 
formance, safety and long mileage”. But ‘X' tires—for more reasons than one. Get 
the gas savings—sometimes as much as them now at your Michelin dealer. 
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The reverse diaspora from newly in- 
dependent Guinea-Bissau and the soon- 
to-be-freed Portuguese territories of An- 
gola and Mozambique could well 
amount to half a million people before 
it ends. In addition to thousands of white 
colonials who are fleeing the territories 
for fear of violence in the transitional 
months while political power is being 
transferred to the liberation movements, 
150,000 Portuguese troops are slated to 
come home over the next two years. 

Work Force. Their future in Por- 
tugal is very much in doubt. The home- 
bound exodus could hardly have oc- 
curred at a worse time for the country’s 
faltering economy. The country’s work 
force is only about 3 million, and un- 
employment has been rising rapidly 
Hundreds of small businesses have 
closed, and large companies are not ex- 
panding. Says one Lisbon businessman 
with companies in Africa: “We could 
not employ in Portugal more than a frac- 
tion of our people from down there who 
have asked us for jobs.” 

Nor will it be easy to find work else- 
where. France and Germany have been 
tightening up on immigration from 
countries outside the Common Market. 
The government is giving top priority to 
finding jobs for returning soldiers, but, 
says one economist, “after the first few 
weeks of euphoria, the soldiers who re- 
turned home as heroes will start looking 
for jobs and finding there aren't any.” 

Unlike the exodus of Algeria’s pieds- 
noirs to France after the Algerian war, 
the Portuguese colonials are not seen 
as a serious threat to political stability. 
Some wealthy businessmen may be ex- 
pected to swell the ranks of right-wing 
movements opposed to the new regime 
in Lisbon. An even larger number of 
returning soldiers may well support the 
government. In Algeria, a reactionary 
army backed the cause of the pieds- 
noirs and colonialism. In Portuguese 
Africa, by contrast, the military is lead- 
ing the drive for independence of the 
African territories. Says one leftist lead- 
er in Lisbon: “This is not the Fifth 
Republic.” 

Perhaps the brightest portent lies in 
the desire on the part of most white co- 
lonials to return to Africa. “We will al- 
ways go back to Angola,” said Virgilio 
Antunes de Carvalho, a lawyer from 
Luanda, who arrived at Lisbon’s airport 
with his wife and daughter last week 
Equally determined is Oscar Manuel Je- 
sus Almeida, 13. After telling TIME’s 
Martha de la Cal how his father’s car 
was stoned by angry blacks on the way 
to the Lourengo Marques Airport, Oscar 
echoed his family’s determination to go 
back. “We are not afraid,” he said. “Ev- 
erything will be all right.” There are 
many in Portugal these days who pro- 
foundly hope so. Much will depend, 
however, on whether Lisbon and the lib- 
eration forces will cooperate to prevent 
racial conflicts and achieve a smooth, 
relatively peaceful transition of power 
That is still very much an open question 
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THE HIGH SEAS 


Adieu to the France 


She had been launched in an era of 
Gallic grandeur. From the moment that 
the France first slipped into the Loire es- 
tuary at St. Nazaire 14 years ago while 
French President Charles de Gaulle 
looked on, this ultimate luxury liner 
sailed the oceans as a glittering symbol 
of French elegance. A magnificent ex- 
ample of marine engineering, she was 
the longest (1,035 ft.) and one of the fast- 
est (30 knots) passenger liners afloat 
The service was superb (the ratio of pas- 
sengers to crew was less than 2 to 1) 
and so was the food. The France's gour- 
met dining rooms, particularly the gold- 
walled Chambord, ranked among the 
best restaurants on land or sea, dispens- 
ing caviar, foie gras and champagne as 
if they were going out of style. 

As a matter of fact, they were. Last 
week the France’ fell victim to a new 
era of French economic realism. After 
negotiations between government au- 
thorities and striking crewmen broke 
down, the French Line announced that 
it was canceling the liner’s four remain- 
ing voyages, all of which were fully 
booked, and was pulling the ship out of 
service immediately. The decision left 
only the British Cunard Line and the 
Italian Line offering regular transatlan- 
tic service between Europe and the U.S 

Rebellious Sailors. The liner’s fate 
had been sealed last July, when French 
President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing an- 
nounced that the government could no 
longer afford to subsidize the ship. A 
fourfold increase in oil prices had pushed 
the liner’s estimated deficit to an intol- 
erable rate of $21 million this year. Al- 
though the ship was to have been pulled 
out of service on Oct. 25, the end was 
hastened when the crew went on strike 
two weeks ago as the liner approached 
Le Havre on its regular crossing from 
New York. Rebellious sailors forced the 
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THE FRANCE AT ANCHOR NEAR LE HAVRE 
Victim of a new era. 


France's captain, Christian Pettre, to 
drop anchor in the approach channel 
to Le Havre, blocking the harbor’s en- 
trance to larger oil tankers. The crew 
then announced that they would occu- 
py the ship until the government guar- 
anteed jobs for the 3,000 or so employ- 
ees who would be affected by the liner's 
demise. After a last nostalgic night, the 
ship’s 1,264 passengers were taken 
ashore on a Norwegian ferry. 

The demonstration won strong sup- 
port from the French Maritime Union, 
which staged a two-day sympathy strike 
and brought out thousands of demon- 
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strators who marched along the quais 
of Le Havre shouting “Giscard at the 
helm, France is sinking,’—a parody of 
the President's successful campaign slo- 
gan “Giscard at the helm.” 

At week’s end the crew showed no 
signs of relinquishing control of the lin- 
er, boasting that they had enough pro- 
visions on board to last until Christmas. 
They had set up a mini-government 
complete with premier and ministers in 
charge of administration, maintenance, 
security, information, leisure, domestic 
life and social and medical problems. 
They were also publishing a daily news- 
paper and had even devised a special 
postmark for their mail. Apparently 
they were working even harder than 
usual to keep the France in tiptop shape. 
But they rejected a call by Premier 
Jacques Chirac to end the strike and re- 
sume talks. “We've heard all that be- 
fore,” said a spokesman for the crew. 
“We'll stay where we are until the gov- 
ernment turns serious.” 


SOVIET UNION 
Art v. Politics 


Soviet artists have long chafed un- 
der ideological commands that they 
stick to the rigid canons of socialist re- 
alism, and have flirted with such deca- 
dent Western forms as abstract expres- 
sionism and even pop art, Works in these 
styles obviously cannot be sold openly 
in Russia, but there is a well-established 
private market for them among discreet 
collectors, including many senior offi- 
cials in the Foreign Ministry, scientific 
institutes and universities. Many of the 
painters would like to make that mar- 
ket public. Last week 20 Moscow art- 
ists tried to bring abstract art out of the 
ideological closet by mounting an open- 
air exhibit in Moscow’s Smenovskoye 
suburb. The result was a violent con- 
frontation between art and politics in 
which art literally took a beating. 

Accompanied by 200 friends and 
sympathizers, the painters arrived about 





WATER TRUCK SPRAYS FLEEING SPECTATORS AS POLICE BREAK UP OUTDOOR ART SHOW 
A mini-Czechoslovakia took place ina Moscow suburb. 


noon to set up their exhibit in a vacant 
lot surrounded by bleak new apartment 
towers. As they began putting canvases 
on improvised wooden stands, a man 
who called himself Ivan Ivanovich Iva- 
nov (the Russian equivalent of John 
Doe) announced that he was leading a 
group of volunteer workers to turn the 
site into a “park of culture.” At a signal 
from Ivan, the burly “volunteers” be- 
gan grabbing paintings, ripping canvas 
and splintering frames. At another sig- 
nal, several handy bulldozers and dump 
trucks roared to the site and began 
churning the art works into the mud. 

One truck backed into the crowd of 
about 500 onlookers and dumped a load 
of mud, half burying a six-year-old child 
who was pulled out scared but unhurt. 
A bulldozer started the crowd scattering 
by rolling a massive pile of steel sewer 
pipes at it. While water wagons high- 
arched jets of cold water at the crowd, 
other trucks careened along sidewalks 
and up grass embankments in pursuit 
of fleeing people. 

Roughnecks. The “volunteers” also 
menaced foreign correspondents and 
diplomats who had turned out for the 
show. Christopher Wren of the New 
York Times had his camera shoved into 
his face, painfully chipping a tooth; then 
two roughnecks held his arms while an- 


other punched him in the stomach. 
Other reporters, including Lynne Olson 
of the Associated Press and Michael 
Parks of the Baltimore Sun, got similar 
treatment when they came to Wren’s 
aid. While all this was going on, uni- 
formed militiamen and KGB (secret po- 
lice) agents stood by or took pictures. 
When the hour-long fracas was over, 
some “volunteers” were observed chang- 
ing into militia uniforms at a nearby po- 
lice station. 

“A mini-Czechoslovakia,” said one 
disconsolate painter as he walked away 
with a ripped canvas. “Now you know 
what they mean by socialist realism in 
art,” said another. Five painters were ar- 
rested and charged with “petty hooli- 
ganism” for trying to resist the bulldoz- 
ers. By week’s end all had been released. 

But effects of the incident continued 
to be felt. The police action had con- 
verted a minor act of dissent into an em- 
barrassing political incident that was 
headlined next day in newspapers across 
the world. Soviet authorities indeed 
seemed to react to the unfavorable pub- 
licity. Though there had been no offi- 
cial word from the government, at 
week's end one of the artists told for- 
eign newsmen that permission had been 
granted to hold another exhibit at a dif- 
ferent site this week. 


SAMPLES OF UNDERGROUND ART. CENTER: MOSCOW ARTISTS DISPLAY PAINTING AFTER RELEASE FROM JAIL 
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MONZA 2¢2. 
Anew small car that's 
alittle more everything. 

The small car of tomorrow 
will probably be more responsive, 
handy and comfortable than ever. 

The 1975 Monza 242 is all 
this today. 

It has advances like 
rectangular headlights set in a soft 
front end. A beautifully thought- 
out 2+2 interior that switches from 
rear seats to a carpeted wagon floor 
anytime you say. And anew 
4.3-lirre V8 engine available that 
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gives the performance and econ 

omy of asmall V8 in a small car. 
You can wait for the small car 

of tomorrow to get here. But why? 

Monza arrived early and 

it's here today. 


NOVA. 
It's always been good. 
Now it's beautiful. 

Our Nova started out in 1962 
with some simple, sensible goals: 
To be economical, yet comfortable 
and roomy. To be sensibly sized, 
practically priced and solid. 


Shown above in foreground is Monza 2+2; in background is Nova LN Sec 
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For 1975, Nova is still all thar, 
and more. It's beautiful. 
Emphartically refined along the 
lines of elegant European sedans. 

And for 1975 there's a new 
Nova model we call the LN, with 
luxurious touches like thick 
carpeting, and wide-back 
reclining front seats. 

We feel a big year coming on. 


CHEVROLET 
MAKES SENSE 
FOR AMERICA. 


corte | 


You expect economy from a 
Vega. This year Vega offers 
Economy Plus. Choose a Hatch- 
back, Notchback, Notchback L X, 
Wagon, or Vega Estate Wagon. 
Test drive the roadability of 
Vega’s low, wide stance. Enjoy 
the cruising range of a 16-gallon 
gas tank. Select some new things, 
available for the first time, like 
AM/FM/Stereo radio, Auxiliary 
Lighting, or Comfortilt steering 
wheel. And be surprised at 
Vega’s roominess. Then go 
back and consider Vega’'s 
economy. We think you'll agree. 
For small-car buyers, the 1975 
Vega’s Economy Plus story 
makes sense. 


CHEVELLE. 

We want it to be the 

you ever brought home. 

The great advantage of the 1975 
Chevelle is that it doesn’t offer 
you just one great advantage. 

It offers you a combination 

of good things. 

It is mid-size, so it’s easy to 

drive and park. It is a comfortable 
car, with room for six, so it’s 
good for families as well as for 
singles. It is mid-priced, with 

a strong reputation for value. And 
for 1975, Chevelle is designed 

to give you greater economy 

than previous Chevelles, cleaner 
exhaust, and new operating and 
maintenance efficiencies. You'll 
read why when you turn the page. 


CAPRICE CLASSIC. 

The sensibleness of the 

uppermost Chevrolet. 

Now you can have luxurious 
appointments and economy in 
the same automobile: Caprice 
Classic for 1975. We’ve kept the 
traditional Caprice elegance and 
luxuriousness your good taste 
demands. And added Chevrolet’s 
new Efficiency System with some 
very important engineering 
improvements. Caprice for '75 is 
designed to give you better gas 
mileage, smoother performance, 
quicker starts, fewer tune-ups 
and cleaner air. We've blended 
elegance with efficiency and econ- 
omy in the uppermost Chevrolet: 
Caprice Classic for 1975. 








Chevelle ¥ 


Caprice Classic Sport Sedan 
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Its special ability: 
making you feel good. 

The 1975 Monte Carlo 
makes you feel good, not just 
about the way it looks and drives, 
but about yourself. About your 
taste, because Monte Carlo 
styling is clean, honest, unpre- 
tentious. And about your 
judgment, because Monte Carlo 
is an authentic road car; a car 
neatly sized, impressively 
engineered, and one enjoying 
all the efficiency benefits listed 
on the following page. 

Move to Monte Carlo. 

It feels good. 


\ 
There's no law 
against driving with a smile 

on your face. 

For 1975, we've left 
Camaro’s styling pretty much 
alone—on the theory that when 
a car looks this good, you 
shouldn’t mess around with it. 

So we widened the rear 
window a bit, added some new 
colors, put on some new 
identification, then turned our 
attention to mechanical things. 
(See back page.) 

Theresultis asporty compact 
which, like before, looks like a 
million and moves like it looks. 
But now Camaro’s more efficient, 
more sensible, and an even 
smarter choice than ever. 


IMPALA. 
All the benefits of full size, 
plus new economies, too. 
One reason Impala has been 
America’s favorite car for so 
many years is the roominess it 
provides for so many people’s 
driving needs. Impala for 1975 
still provides a lot of room, ride, 
comfort and usable trunk space 
for the thousands of people who 
can’t settle for less than a full-size 
car. Plus Chevrolet's new 
Efficiency System that makes 
Impala a more economical, 
sensible car that will save you 
money every mile you drive. 
We've taken a car already 
recognized as the Great 
American Value and made it 
even more valuable for 1975. 











This page is not about Vega 
or our four-cylinder engines, which 
were already superbly efficient 
performers in ’74. Happily, this 








page is about the new efficiency 
of our other 1975 Chevrolets. 

Together for the first time. 

We firmly believe that the 
1975 Chevrolets make more 
sense than any other new line of 
cars we've ever brought out. 

That’s because of our 
Efficiency System—a series of 
engineering improvements working 
together for the first time. They’re 
designed to bring you a better 
running car in many ways, along 
with improved fuel economy and 
more miles between recommended 
maintenance. They include things 
like catalytic converters, High 
Energy Ignition, Early Fuel 
Evaporation and steel-belted 
radial ply tires. 

Run leaner? Run cleaner? 
What’s that mean? 

For instance, when businesses 
run leaner, they run more 
economically. That’s what our 
1975 Chevrolets are designed to 
do, and that’s why we’ve adopted 
the phrase run leaner. Run cleaner 
means our cars are designed 
to meet new Federal emission 
standards, with engines that stay 
cleaner internally because of 
no-lead fuel. 

Improved fuel economy. 

All 1975 Chevrolets with 
standard V8s or standard six- 
cylinder engines are designed to 
bring you improved fuel economy, 
thanks to the new Efficiency 
System, new engine tuning and 
easy-rolling radial ply tires. 

Models with available V8s 
are also designed for improved 
fuel economy; but because of its 
high-performance capability, our 
454-cubic-inch V8 will show 
limited improvement. 





MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


1975. 


Surer starting. 

High Energy Ignition, 
standard on all 1975 Chevrolets, 
delivers a spark that’s up to 85% 
hotter than conventional ignition 
delivers. We wanted to make it 
possible for you to approach your 
car with greater confidence on 
cold or humid mornings. 

Faster warm-ups. 

Chevrolet’s Early Fuel 
Evaporation is designed to reduce 
stall and chugging when you start 
out. EFE uses exhaust gases in a 
more sophisticated way to warm 
the incoming fuel-air mixture, so 
you can be on your way sooner 
and more smoothly. EFE is on all 
V8 models and on all six-cylinder 
models except some Novas 
without air conditioning. 

Better performance. 

Clearly, all those 1975 
Chevrolets with their surer starts, 
faster warm-ups, hotter ignition 
and reduced stall and chugging are 
designed to be noticeably better 
performers than cars of the 
last few years. 

And with catalytic converters 
now taking over most of the 
emission control job, our engines 
can do what Chevy engines have 
long been famous for: Deliver 
smooth, responsive, efficient 
performance. 

Fewer and simpler 
tune-ups. 

With High Energy Ignition, 
there are no points or ignition 
condensers to replace. Spark plugs, 
instead of lasting 6,000 miles, 
should now last up to 22,500 miles. 

Tune-ups, as we’ve known 
them, will be simpler and further 
apart, due to less frequent 
adjustment of timing and 
replacement of plugs. 

More miles between oil 
changes and chassis lubes. 

For 1975 we’ve been able to 


LET'S 


It’s the key part of a program to make our new cars run 
leaner, run cleaner—and save you money every mile. 


extend our recommended 
maintenance as follows: Oil change 
and chassis lube—every six months 
or 7,500 miles (an increase of two 
months or 1,500 miles). Oil filter 
change—first 7,500 miles, then 
every 15,000 (an increase of 1,500 
miles for the first change, 3,000 
miles for each later one). 
Automatic transmission fluid change 
—every 30,000 miles (an increase 
of 6,000 miles). 

All that and cleaner air. 

With the catalytic converter, 
we’ve met the new Federal emission 
reductions: Exhaust hydrocarbons 
down 50% from 1974, carbon 
monoxide reduced 46% from 1974. 
GM's catalytic converter 
development program included 
1,000 vehicles, going over 
20 million miles. 

We'll keep adding to your 
knowledge. 

As you've seen, this is a 
serious ad, written to be as helpful 
as we can make it at announce- 
ment time. But it’s far from the last 
word you'll hear from us about the 
new Chevrolet Efficiency System. 

It’s important for you to learn 
about the system, of course. But 
it’s important to remember this: 
The engineering facts and figures 
we have at this writing support 
what we're telling you. However, 
as we get deeper into the model 
year, we'll be able to report more 
specific information than we can 
now. So as we expand our 
knowledge, we'll be able to expand 
yours. With that understanding, 
you can see that today is no more 
than step No. 1 in introducing 
the system to you. 

Coming Friday, 
September 27. 

The 1975 Chevrolets, with 
our new Efficiency System, will be 
in the showrooms then. We hope 
you will be, too. 
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HOOD (LEFT) & COURAGEOUS CREW CELEBRATING IN NEWPORT 
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Victory can be sweet even when it 
is easy. Chopping effortlessly through a 
moderate southerly breeze out in Rhode 
Island Sound, Courageous won her 
fourth straight race against Australia’s 
Southern Cross by an almost embarrass- 
ingly wide margin of 7 min. 19 sec. That 
ended the best-of-seven America’s Cup 
series and ensured that the old mug 
would remain bolted to its table in the 
New York Yacht Club, which has held 
it for 123 years. All that Courageous 
Skipper Ted Hood and his eleven-man 
crew got for their troubles was a few 
post-race swallows of champagne and a 
dunking in the soupy waters of New- 
port harbor. Undaunted, Alan Bond, the 
Australian real estate operator who had 
sunk $9 million into the disappointing 
Southern Cross challenge, promised to 
return to Newport some day, but with 
another boat. 

a 

For all of her worries about her fa- 
ther’s health (see THE NATION), Julie 
Nixon Eisenhower managed to turn ina 
cool, poised performance as a TV host- 
ess last week. Filling in for Barbara Wal- 
ters on Not for Women Only, a daytime 
talk show, Julie taped five programs 
back to back, remaining mostly unflap- 
pable through five clothing changes and 
4%, hours under hot lights. But then she 
had plenty of support. The nine guests 
she interviewed on the subject of “Pub- 
lic People, Private Lives” included such 
old friends as Mrs. Norman Vincent 
Peale, Dollie Cole and California Con- 
gressman Barry Goldwater Jr. The audi- 
ence had its own all-in-the-family touch. 
Among those who came to cheer Julie on 
were Josephine Abplanalp, whose aero- 
sol millionaire husband Robert is one of 
Richard Nixon’s most loyal backers, 
and Mrs. Howard Ellis Cox, Sister Tricia’s 
mother-in-law. 

a 

Sunbathing, dancing and otherwise 
whiling away the last days of summer, 
perennial Sex Kitten Brigitte Bardot has 
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holed up in her ten-room house, La Ma- 
drague, in St.-Tropez for the past four 
months. She has company—her 60- 
year-old mother Anne-Marie and cur- 
rent Boy Friend Laurent Vergez, 29 
—and some more old (and young) 
chums will doubtless drop by when she 
celebrates her 40th birthday this week. 
As photographers who have caught her 
cooling off in the Mediterranean re- 
cently can attest, BB is still reasonably 
buoyant for a woman entering her fifth 
decade. 
oo 

Willing to risk anything at his age 
(71), Comedian Bob Hope went to Man- 
hattan’s Central Park to tape a special 
show marking his 25th year on TV. 
Waving an arm at the thousands of 
New Yorkers who came to watch the 
free entertainment, he cracked: “This 
is the first audience that I’ve ever played 
to on grass—that I knew about.” In 
one sketch, Hope and Jackie Gleason 
dressed up as two Central Park vice- 
squad members in bosomy drag. Carol 
Channing, one of the guest stars, asked 
Hope what would become of his talent 
if he decided to retire. Said Hope: “I 
won't let it all go to waste. I'll give act- 
ing lessons to John Lindsay.” 

. 
Dressed only in baggy pants, a Nazi 


cap and leather gloves, British Actress = 


Charlotte Rampling looks as if she can- 
not decide whether to espouse the SS or 
s-m. She flirts energetically with both 
in The Night Porter, an Italian-made 
sexual shocker that will open in the US. 
after setting box office records in Eu- 
rope. Rampling portrays a World War 
II concentration camp inmate who is se- 
duced by a sadomasochistic SS officer 
(played by Co-Star Dirk Bogarde) and 
resumes the affair twelve years after the 
war when he is a hotel clerk in Vienna. 
The lurid movie was banned in Rome 
for a while last spring. In the US., it 
has met with a curious reaction from, 
of all people, its American distributor, 


JULIE EISENHOWER MAKING UP 


ROM GALELLA 
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GLEASON & HOPE IN DRAG 


We write 
War and Peace 





once aweek, 








Weekly, TIME correspondents file a 
volume of words bigger than Tolstoy's 
War and Peace. And from the 600,000 
words that pour into TIME’s editors, 
each week’s issue is distilled. 

No other newsmagazine starts with so 
much information. Because, for one thing, 
no other has anything approachiny TIME’s 
reporting staff: 450 correspondents and 
stringers working out of 30 editorial 

fase offices around the world. 
And no other has the 
journalistic research facil- 
ities, which last year 
handled 53,000 queries. 

There's simply more 
substance in TIME. More color. More 
stories you won't find anyplace else. More 
of the small, human details that bring the 
news to life. More of the subtle lights 
and shadings of the real world 

More solidarity, too. Because what you 
read is just the tip of the iceberg. Under- 
neath is the vast substructure of fact. 
analysis, personal insight —and experience 

that always has set TIME apart from 
every other newsmagazine, 

A busy person really can keep up with 
every important trend 
of thought in two hours 
reading a week 

That's why more 
people around the 
world get their news 
from TIME each week 
than from any other 
single news source 








Can Amnesty Close the Book? 


To the Editors: 

America still has deep feelings about 
both war resisters and war makers. Am- 
nesty is a device to set aside these feel- 
ings by proclaiming a forgetfulness of 
the war. Amnesty should be neither a 
condemnation nor a commendation of 
America’s nightmare in Indochina. 

By rejecting real amnesty, President 
Ford has defended the war makers and 
penalized the war resisters. Unlike all 
of his predecessors, he has offered in- 
voluntary servitude to those who were 
once denied alternative service. He calls 
this amnesty, but in many cases it is not 
even leniency. It is a policy that de- 
mands the submission of those who 
knew the Pentagon was wrong. 

The absolute pardon 
of Mr. Nixon will not 
close the book on Water- 
gate because a pardon 
implies forgiveness, and 
we cannot forgive offens- 
es that have never been 
fully revealed. The offer 
of conditional clemency 
to war resisters will not 
close the ghastly book on 
Viet Nam because we re- 
alize that it is unfair to 
penalize those who re- 
fused to participate in 
conduct we now know 
was wrong. 

President Ford's 
clemency plan defies the recommenda- 
tion of every religious body in America 
and rejects the principal point of 37 pre- 
vious grants of presidential amnesty. By 
degrading those opposed to war, it in- 
vites further wars because, as President 
Kennedy wrote, “War will exist until 
that distant day when the conscientious 
objector enjoys the same reputation and 
prestige that the warrior does today.” 

(The Rev.) Robert F. Drinan 
Representative 4th District, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 


What reasons can conscientious ob- 
jectors, draft dodgers or deserters give 
for their actions? No one wants war, no 
one wants to die for a cause he may not 
agree with. However, this country is gov- 
erned by the decisions of the majority, 
protecting the right of the minority to 
voice its opinions. Only through this sys- 
tem has our country survived. 

If the sob sisters must weep, let them 
do it over the graves of the brave men 
who gave up life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness to fight for what their 
country (right or wrong) decided had to 
be defended. 

William G. Getty 
Blackwood, N.J. 
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For lawbreaking, obstruction of jus- 
tice, violating the constitutional oath of 
office and tarnishing the cherished im- 
age of the presidency, President Ford 
granted Mr. Nixon an absolute and ad- 
vance pardon. By strange contrast, up 
to 24 months of public service is sug- 
gested for the youthful draft evaders who 
acted and objected conscientiously to 
an immoral and unconstitutional war. 
What an act of favoritism by “the hon- 
est man™! 

Kuldip Singh 
Ottawa 
. 

I served as a Marine infantryman 
in Viet Nam, where I saw one of my 
best friends killed and where I was se- 
verely wounded. I now 
realize how purposeless 
that war was, and I be- 
lieve that the U.S. was 
wrong to get involved. 
All those who resisted 
serving in Viet Nam 
should get unconditional 
amnesty. They should 
not be punished just be- 
cause they recognized 
the foolishness of our in- 
volvement sooner than 
most. 

Michael Burton 
Grand Rapids 
o 


As a gold star moth- 
er, I'd like to see a compassionate par- 
don for all those thousands of young men 
who refused service in an undeclared 
war fought for dubious reasons. God 
knows our shores were not in danger. 

(Mrs.) Mary B. De La Croix 
San Diego 
a 

Most letters to the editor favoring 
amnesty for draft dodgers and deserters 
leave the impression that all of them are 
men of high principle and ethics. Aren't 
any of them just plain goldbricks or 
smart asses who not only considered it 
clever to walk off and leave the dirty de- 
tail for somebody else but, even worse, 
felt that the guys who did stay and car- 

ry the load were just dopes? 
Fred DiDomenico 
Philadelphia 





The Pardon: Relief and Rage 

I am grateful to President Ford for 
pardoning Nixon. He has lifted a weight 
from our souls. We no longer need be 
“the Punishers.” 

The Spanish inquisitors felt that they 
had a holy cause, but they are remem- 
bered only for their cruelty. President 
Ford saw to the heart of the matter, and 
recognized the rightness of pardon. He 


may have saved us all from going down 
in history as the generation of punish- 
ment and retribution. 
Helene D. Grouse 
Fridley, Minn. 
. 

If Americans do not assert their fun- 
damental rights and insist on full dis- 
closure of all material relevant to Wa- 
tergate, they will have relinquished a 
right inherent in our concept of democ- 
racy. Accountability is implicit in the 
public’s contract with any elected or ap- 
pointed official. The public’s right to 
know cannot be abridged—but it can 
be given up, if that’s the way people want 
it. If the Watergate investigation is not 
allowed to continue to a final conclu- 
sion of complete disclosure, the scandal 
and its divisiveness will remain with us 
as long as we live. 

Ralph B. Urmy 
South Laguna, Calif. 
. 


We should hold a new presidential 
election in view of Gerald Ford’s latest 
decision to pardon Nixon. 

(Mrs.) Natalie Hobson 
Albany, N.Y. 





Eve, Apples and Babies 


Are women who enjoy motherhood 
intellectual dropouts? What would have 
become of the human race had Eve re- 
jected motherhood in favor of pursuing 
a more gratifying career in the already 
promising apple industry? 

Ginette T. Hochman 
Florence, N.J. 
. 

Your article on the falling birth rate 
[Sept. 9] stressed the selfish reasons (not 
wanting to give up careers, free time, 
money), while ignoring a very real rea- 
son that many young couples are re- 
maining childless. They are taking a 
good look at what type of person can be 
a good parent. 

They are finally realizing that not 
everyone can be a good mother or fa- 
ther, that parenthood like any other ca- 
reer is not something that everyone can 
do well, and that persons who are not 
suited to being parents can damage or 
destroy a child if they go ahead and have 
a baby. This attitude shows self-sacri- 
fice rather than selfishness. People who 
blithely have children and then ignore 
them or handle them ineptly—these are 
the selfish ones. 

Kathleen L. Lewton 
Toledo 
2 

Naive is TIME’s assertion that if the 
proportion of older people in the Amer- 
ican electorate increases from 10% to 
20%, older people will become “a great- 
er political force.” How does that fol- 
low? For older people to become a great- 
er force in electoral politics, they would 
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have to vote as a relatively cohesive 
group, more responsive to common age- 
based interests than to other interests 
they have as individuals. But they do 
not vote cohesively now and are very un- 
likely to do so in the future. 

Today's 18-year-olds, and other age 
groups that will turn 65 between now 
and the year 2021, have already dis- 
played their political diversity in elec- 
tions and other forms of political behav- 
ior, The research of developmental 
psychologists and political scientists 
makes it clear that older persons of the 
future will be as diverse politically as 
those who are aged now, and probably 
more so. 

Robert H. Binstock 
Professor of Politics 
Brandeis University 

Waltham, Mass. 





Torture at the Rodeo 


Your article “The New Bronco 
Breed” [Sept. 2] made numerous refer- 
ences to the hazards and injuries en- 
dured by the men and women who vol- 
untarily participate in rodeos. No 
mention was made of the pain, torture 
and unnatural conditions to which the 
nonhuman animals—off whose unwill- 
ing backs money is made—are subject- 
ed. These animals are domesticated and 
are docile when not being poked (some- 
limes with electric prods applied to the 
rectal area), strapped tightly (aft of the 
rib cage and often around the genitals), 
chased, roped, thrown and tied. 

Why do many Americans abhor 
bullfights but eagerly attend rodeos in 
which animals suffer spur marks, bro- 
ken horns, bones and necks, internal 
bleeding, panic and shock? 

Diana A. Spencer 
New York City 





Mixed Economy, Pure Woe 

President Ford's decision to keep 
Richard Nixon's economic advisers 
—the men whose mistaken policies 
brought us to our present intolerable 
economic dilemma—may well prove to 
be more serious than his pardoning of 
his predecessor. 

These advisers believe that we can 
depend on fiscal restraint and tight mon- 
ey (high interest rates) to curb inflation. 
They think that we can rely primarily 
on the forces of supply and demand, op- 
erating in a free competitive market, to 
restrain prices. Unfortunately for their 
theories, and for the welfare of our coun- 
try, our economy is not that competitive 
and not that free. 

What we have is a mixed economy. 
Some of it is competitive; much of it is 
not. Some 1,000 large firms with enough 
monopoly power to administer prices ac- 
count for almost one-half of our gross na- 
tional product. Under the free-market 
theories of the present economic advis- 
ers, prices and profits soar ever upward, 
while consumers tighten their belts. 
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The newest member of this free- 
market team is Alan Greenspan, ap- 
pointed by Nixon just prior to his 
resignation to be chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
Among Greenspan's views none is more 
startling than his opposition to antitrust 
laws. These laws provide the only weap- 
on available to maintain and restore 
competition. The mind boggles at try- 
ing to conceive how one can rely on com- 
petition as a regulatory force and want 
to do away with the legislative acts de- 
signed to maintain it. 

John C. Davis 
New Port Richey, Fla. 


The writer, an economist, was on the 
staff of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers under President Truman from 1947 
to 1953. 

. 

Your Sept. 16 issue mistakenly cites 
me as advocating a $6 billion public-ser- 
vice employment program paid for by 
increased taxes on the oil industry. | 
have never advocated a program of this 
size or this method of financing. 

It is true that I have been a strong 
supporter of public-service jobs, but un- 
der a plan gearing the amount spent to 
the level of unemployment. As TIME re- 
ported, this type of proposal was recent- 
ly introduced by Senator Jacob Javits 
and is under study by the Administra- 
tion. Public-service jobs have proved to 
be one of the quickest and least waste- 
ful methods for the Federal Government 
to tackle unemployment. 

I also believe that any program we 
enact now must be financed through ei- 
ther increased tax revenue or reduced 
federal outlays in other areas to negate 
any inflationary impact. I do not think 
that it would be equitable or even pos- 
sible, however, to finance the entire pro- 
gram from one source alone. 

Charles H. Percy 
U.S. Senator, Illinois 
Washington, D.C. 


Shame on Paar 


Il am amazed at Jack Paar's vindic- 
tive attitude [TIME FORUM, Sept. 16] to- 
ward Dick Cavett, merely because your 
reviewer liked the book. Shame on him 
for his petty words. I nominate him for 
“Poorest Sport in Television.” 

(Mrs.) Helen Rafter 
Clinton, Tenn. 








Passage to India 

Your special issue of Aug. 19 says 
that I, “like so many others in the Ad- 
ministration, drifted away (Moynihan 
went off to an ambassadorship in New 
Delhi after his pet programs were gut- 
ted ...).”. This makes it sound as if I 
took this post as a retirement job, or 
something such. It is not at all the case, 
and the statement is less than compli- 
mentary to the government to which I 
am accredited. 


When President-elect Nixon askec 
me to come to work for him in Decem. 
ber 1968, he volunteered at a press con. 
ference that I would be able to stay for 
two years. More than once, perhaps, | 
considered leaving sooner, but I stayec 
until December 1970, exactly as orig. 
inally agreed. I had been offered the 
United Nations ambassadorship, bu 
had declined. In the two years that fol- 
lowed I wrote two books, organized g 
course at Harvard, served on the U.S 
delegation to the U.N. and stayed out 
of politics. Then the President called tc 
ask me to go to India. As I had publicly 
disagreed with him on Bangladesh anc 
had declined to endorse him in 1972, | 
felt that his offer was a genuine reflec- 
tion of his policy interests, and one | 
could accept as an independent person 
The wisdom of having done so becomes 
less certain with time, but there was a ra- 
tionale al the beginning. 

Daniel P. Moynihan 
U.S. Ambassador to Indic 
New Delhi 





Mormon Reformers 
To state that Mormons believe that 
blacks are descendants of Ham and Cain 
is an insult to many intelligent, active 
and faithful members of the church whe 
recognize that natural and evolutionary 
process rather than a “curse of God” is 
responsible for varying skin colorations. 
Your article [Sept. 16] implies an ac- 
ceptance of present church racial dis- 
crimination by members who, in fact, 
believe in full equality for all. They are 
working within the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints through ex- 
ample, education and patience to change 

the present practice. 

Christian Fonnesbeck 
Salt Lake City 





Alias Selma 


It was a sad spectacle to see a Mas- 
sachusetts mob hurling tomatoes and 
savage language at Senator Ted Ken- 
nedy as he attempted to speak on in- 
tegration and busing. This in a state 
known for Harvard and the Boston Tea 
Party! I suggest that the state be re- 
named “Selma,” a name that will live 
as an insult to the dignity of Martin Lu- 
ther King, another man who spoke of a 
whole U.S., not merely a white one. 

Beverly Hepburn 
Berkeley, Calif. 
o 

Tell them Yankees to get out of the 
schoolhouse door. The Confederate 
marshals are off to Boston. They ain't 
whistlin’ Dixie but The Star-Spangled 
Banner. How did all them rednecks get 
up there? 

Bill Hilton 
Lockhart, Texas 
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gets you Hyatt world wide and 
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on earth. Sky-high atriums, soaring 
crystal globe elevators, a whole wide 
world of bright smiles. 

And all you have to know is 800-228-9000. 


The finest hotels inthe world answer 
when you dial 800-228-9000. 

They’re alike in only one respect: each 
is excitingly different from anything else 
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You know the feeling. 

You're driving along and suddenly it starts 
to rain. You realize you can slip, you can slide. 
The control over your car is not very sure. 

Most people don’t know why that happens. 
But one of the main reasons is that water can 
build up under your tires faster than the tires 
can squeeze it out. And believe it or not, this 
can actually raise your car off the ground. So 
you're riding on a film of water, not the road. 


the specially designed grooves. There are 
eight of them, designed exceptionally wide. 
And Goodyear’s radial construction keeps 
those grooves open to help prevent water 
from building up under the tire. (See diagram.) 

That, combined with a high-traction rub- 
ber, makes Bigfoot very surefooted on any 
road. Wet or dry. 

Bigfoot is also wide—seven ribs wide — 
so when you hit the brakes, you have the 





In other words, your tires 
can hydroplane. And that can 
be serious, even at legal high- 
way speeds. 

Because in a quick-stop 
situation during a sudden 
downpour, or when you have 
to pull out and pass a truck, 
you can skid or lose control. 

That's why Bigfoot, the new 
Custom Polysteel Radial from 
Goodyear, is here. 


THE SECRET OF 





ON THE ROAD, NOT ON THE WATER 


benefit of a lot of rubber to 
grab the road. 

For additional peace of 
mind, it has two steel belts to 
help resist penetration in the 
tread area. And a polyester 
cord body for a smooth, soft 
ride. 
4 And since Bigfoot is a Good- 

year radial, you know you're 
getting the highest standard 
in tire design. Stability. Han- 





Designed specifically to help resist the 
danger of hydroplaning, Bigfoot gives you 
a better “feel” for wet roads and more con- 
trol over your Car. 

To begin with, the most important differ- 
ence between Bigfoot and other radials are 


THE POLYSTEEL RADIAL 


Bigfoot, Polystee! TM 


dling. Plus a long-mileage tire. (As a matter of 
fact, Bigfoot will be standard equipment, or 
optional, on many 1975 cars.) 

Drop by your nearby Goodyear dealer or 
store soon. And see firsthand how Bigfoot is 
designed to keep its feet even in the rain. 





GOODSYEAR 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Psychosomatic Phlebitis? 


Dr. Samuel Silverman, 62, is one 
psychoanalyst willing to declare that 
Richard Nixon’s phlebitis is psychoso- 
matic. He is aware of the pitfalls of glib, 
long-distance analyses of public figures. 
But his 30 years of research lead him to 
conclude that all illnesses are probably 
psychosomatic—the result of interaction 
between emotions and the body. 

While analyzing patients in the late 
1960s, Dr. Silverman, associate profes- 
sor of psychiatry at the Harvard Med- 
ical School, noticed that dreams, fears 
and personal associations sometimes 
prefigured physical diseases. In one case 
a woman who reported a cluster of hints 
about a coming illness, including a 
dream of riding in a red car with a Ger- 
man shepherd, soon produced the famil- 
iar red rash of German measles. 

In another case, a guilt-ridden pro- 
fessor unconsciously turned his eyes into 
“target organs” for disease by becoming 
a voyeur (as a relief from a bad sexual re- 
lationship with his wife) and by wish- 
ing for the death of his father, who had 
serious eye problems. To Dr. Silverman 
the predictive clues were all there, in- 
cluding the fact that the professor's eyes 
would ache badly when he read pornog- 
raphy or attended a sex exhibition. But 
his doctor missed the clues, and the pro- 
fessor is now blind from detached ret- 
inas in both eyes. 

Severe Stress. In four cases report- 
ed in his book, Psychologic Clues in 
Forecasting Physical Illness, Dr. Silver- 
man successfully predicted when, after 
severe, prolonged stress, illness would 
come and which part of the body would 
suffer. One successful prediction—of im- 
minent respiratory disease—came after 
a patient said his girl friend’s heavy 
smoking reminded him of his mother, 
who died of a chronic respiratory ail- 
ment. Another clue: he had dreamed of 
a nearly forgotten girl friend and casu- 
ally mentioned chest pains he once suf- 
fered in an auto accident with her. 

“For years,” Dr. Silverman says, 
“we've been stuck on the question of 
whether illness is emotionally or phys- 
ically caused. It’s caused by the inter- 
action, and the clues are psychological 
as well as physical.’ When a person de- 
velops “critical stress” and cannot cope, 
he says, either the mind or body has to 
break down. If physical illness strikes, 
“it doesn’t do so randomly, but at vul- 
nerable spots unique for each of us.” 
That uniqueness will depend on which 
organs have been “sensitized” by hered- 
ity, childhood diseases or neurotic strat- 
egies like those the blind professor used 

The illnesses of many political lead- 
ers, Dr. Silverman believes, fit his the- 
ories: Lyndon Johnson's last heart at- 
tack, Robert Taft's terminal cancer, 
Joseph McCarthy’s fatal liver ailment 
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and Richard Nixon’s phlebitis, all seem 
to him to have been triggered by the in- 
tense emotional stress of a traumatic 
event, though not enough is known 
about the “target organs” involved. 

Purely on the basis of published 
medical information, Dr. Silverman sug- 
gests that Richard Nixon’s target areas 
are the legs (phlebitis in 1964 and 1974, 
two knee injuries in 1960, foot injury in 
1952) and the respiratory system (pneu- 
monia in 1973 and as a child in 1917), 
with the ominous possibility that the two 
areas could be connected by a fatal blood 
clot traveling from leg to lung. 

“The man has been under extraor- 


ap 





NIXON FAVORING AILING LEG, JUNE 1974 
A theory that pardons can kill. 


dinary pressure for more than a year,” 
Dr. Silverman says. “Mr. Nixon seems 
to keep his emotions under such con- 
trol that we might have expected phys- 
ical instead of emotional breakdown.” 
Dr. Silverman believes that the re- 
ports of Mr. Nixon’s “serenity” between 
the resignation and the pardon could 
have been taken as indicators that emo- 
tions were bottled up and physical ill- 
ness was near. Later reports, he adds, 
that Mr. Nixon refused to allow the af- 
flicted leg to be bandaged, declined the 
prescribed anticoagulant drug and put 
off entering a hospital all point toward 
possible self-destructive impulses. 


“It’s also interesting that the phle- 
bitis apparently didn’t recur until the 
pardon was in the offing. I have no way 
of knowing whether Mr. Nixon has any 
unconscious guilt. But if he does, with 
the threat of legal punishment now re- 
moved, the only punishing force left is 
himself. That’s why pardons can kill.” 


Child’s Point of View 


In divorce cases, most people con- 
sider it obvious that one parent should 
get the child and the other parent le- 
gally enforceable visiting rights. But 
“most people” does not include the au- 
thors of Beyond the Best Interests of the 
Child, a surprising application of psy- 
choanalytic insight to child-custody law 

Among the conclusions of the book: 

> The parent who wins custody of 
a child should make all decisions about 
the child’s life, including when—or 
whether—the other parent should visit. 
The courts must not be used to enforce 
visiting privileges if the parents fail to 
agree. 

> A “natural” parent who has giv- 
en upa child for any reason should have 
no legal right to reclaim him. 

>» Adoption should take place ear- 
ly, even before birth, when possible 

The authors are Joseph Goldstein, 
professor of law, science and social pol- 
icy at Yale; Anna Freud, Sigmund’s an- 
alyst daughter and an authority on chil- 
dren; and Albert Solnit, director of 
Yale’s Child Study Center. 

Child development studies stress the 
crucial importance of an early, nurtur- 
ing and continuing relationship between 
a child and a mothering figure. To guard 
this continuity, the authors are willing 
to go far. In divorce cases, they suggest 
that two equally acceptable parents 
draw lots for custody 

Gross Abuse. In adoptions, decrees 
should be final and unconditional, ex- 
cept in cases of gross neglect or abuse 
From the child’s point of view, the au- 
thors argue, a struggle between natural 
and adoptive parents is not a dilemma; 
his “real” parents are the ones who 
raised him. The authors also insist on 
quick disposition of cases, since delays 
are disruptively long in terms of a child’s 
sense of time. 

Some critics detect a whiff of the un- 
real about the conclusions. Judge Nan- 
ette Dembitz of New York State’s Fam- 
ily Court, for example, calls the proposal 
that can deny visiting rights “blind and 
untenable.” But the book is making 
headway. In Washington, D.C., Judge 
Tim Murphy cited it in denying a cus- 
tody claim by a natural parent. He also 
heeded the warning on the child’s time- 
sense: once he made up his mind, in- 
stead of keeping the parties waiting for 
a written decision, he ushered them into 
chambers for an immediate ruling. 
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Too Candid Camera? 


The television networks are becom- 
ing less skittish about dealing with 
“adult” subjects. But what about audi- 
ences? The question was raised most re- 
cently by Born Innocent, a made-for-TV 
movie that NBC telecast in the new sea- 
son's first week. A chilling exposition 
of life in a juvenile detention home, the 
two-hour-long show featured a powerful 
performance by Actress Linda Blair, 
playing a nubile 14-year-old girl who is 
destroyed by an inhumane system. It 
was harsh, realistic drama, and the cli- 
max was as raw as anything yet seen 
on network TV—a scene in a shower, 
where Linda is raped with a broom han- 
die by her fellow inmates, 

Though the reaction was not as 
strong as it might have been a few years 
ago, there was a surge of complaints. 
NBC stations in New York, Los Ange- 
les, Washington and Chicago have re- 
ceived more than 3,000 calls and let- 
ters, and they have been running about 
20-to-1 against the movie. Upset about 
the response, some NBC affiliates went 
out of their way to chide the network 
In Nashville, which takes justifiable 
pride in its sophistication, WSM-TV re- 
ceived 70 calls protesting the rape scene 
in the first hour after the show; this 
prompted one station official to tell a 
local reporter that NBC was solely to 
blame for the “filthy, disgusting, degrad- 
ing” show. In fact, final decisions about 
running network shows always rest with 
the individual stations. 

Minor Cuts. NBC shrugged off the 
criticism. The movie had been screened 
by the network’s Standards and Prac- 
tices Department, which ordered only 
two minor cuts in the rape scene. (After 
seeing the cut version, however, several 








BLAIR IN BORN INNOCENT 








sponsors withdrew from the show.) NBC 
executives say that all the affiliates saw 
Born Innocent well in advance. “TV's 
notall Make Room for Daddy now,” says 
one network spokesman. “I'm sure we're 
going to be bothering those people in 
Nashville again.” 


The Prinze of Prime Time 


My parents met on the subway—pick- 
ing each other's pockets. 


My mother’s always talking about the 
wedding. “You shoulda been there,” she 
says. She doesn't remember. I was there, 
and so were my two brothers. 


To survive in the ghetto, you gotta look 
tough. The best way to look tough is to 
have a broken arm. 


Bill Cosby? Dick Gregory? Or may- 
be Richard Pryor in one of his less sav- 
age moments? Wrong, wrong, wrong. It 
is ghetto humor all right, but it comes 
from a different part of town—the 
streets of the Latino section of Manhat- 
tan’s Upper West Side, where a fat kid 
named Freddie Prinze lived for most of 
his 20 short years. Nowadays Freddie 
works another barrio. As the wisecrack- 
ing Chicano hustler in the decrepit East 
Los Angeles garage in NBC’s smash new 
series Chico and the Man, Prinze is the 
hottest new property on prime-time TV. 

Though the new season has only just 
begun, Chico is already up there at the 
top of the Nielsen ratings with CBS's 
Rhoda, whose star, Mary Tyler Moore’s 
old sidekick Valerie Harper, has a fol- 
lowing of her own, and Archie Bunker’s 
crew in All in the Family. That is not 
bad company for a lad who is barely 
out of his teens, and got his first pro- 
fessional job little more than a year ago 
as a stand-up comic playing to an off- 
season crowd in a Puerto Rican resort 
hotel. Actually, Freddie Prinze is the 
sort of kinetic, compulsive comic who 
is and always has been on—whether the 
locale is a Burbank TV studio or the 
darkened stoops of Manhattan’s West 
157th Street, where he was born. 

Sit Freddie down for a serious con- 
versation and he coasts along, heavy-lid- 
ded eyes at half mast, his parabolic mus- 
tache drooping below his mouth. But put 
him in front of an audience and he 
comes alive: his lids shoot up like win- 
dow blinds letting the sun in, and his 
mustache dances expressively around 
his face. He cannot even stay quiet dur- 
ing breaks in the taping of his show 
During a production delay, Freddie en- 
tertained the audience, with a burst of 
pent-up one-liners. “This is a minority 
show,” he announced. “The next minor- 
ity to get its own show will probably be 
the Eskimos— Let's Make a Seal.” Then 
he laid into the Chinese: “I'm really 
afraid of them. Take this Kung Fu, for 





PRINZE IN CHICO & THE MAN 
Living by his wit. 


example. They say that Bruce Lee died 
of an overdose of marijuana. What real- 
ly happened was he smoked a great joint, 
got a great high—and beat himself up.” 
The difference between whites and 
blacks? “If you go up toa Midwest WASP 
and ask the time, he'll look at his watch 
and say ‘Quarter of four.’ You go in the 
ghetto and ask a black guy and he'll say, 
‘Do I look like Big Ben to you, turkey?’ ” 

As Chico, Prinze gets to try out his 
wisecracks on the crusty old bigot (Jack 
Albertson) who owns the garage he 
works in. Chico’s humor, like Freddie’s, 
is mordant but never really malicious. 
Says Prinze: “Chico’s made something 
ofa life that could have left him very bit- 
ter. He could have been anything from 
a pusher toa pocketbook snatcher.” 

Royal Lord. The same goes for 
Freddie. The only child of a Hungarian- 
born tool-and-die worker and a Puerto 
Rican mother, Freddie grew up a wary 
outsider—a “Hungarican,” as he puts it 
—in one of Manhattan’s Hispanic ghet- 
tos. But young Freddie had some 
advantages, among them an early com- 
mand of English, which gave him an ac- 
cess to the world outside that other kids 
lacked. But he also had some liabilities, 
notably his 6-ft. 2-in. height, which 
made him both recognizably alien and 
a natural target. He joined a series of 
street gangs for self-preservation, wind- 
ing up at 16 wearing the colors of the 
Royal Lords. Characteristically, Fred- 
die jokes about those violent days. There 
was a rival gang member, he insists, who 
used to bring along his Doberman pin- 
scher. “He would set the dog on you and 
sit back,” Freddie recalls. “In the end, 
the dog got used to the fights and got it- 
self a switchblade.” 

Back then, Freddie literally lived by 
his wit: he learned that he could often 
head off the fights he so feared by dis- 
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People either ask for Beefeater, 
or they ask for gin. 
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arming his foes with laughter. Freddie’s 
mother urged him to take his street-born 
talent to the stage. As a student at New 
York’s High School of Performing Arts, 
he was so eager that he even began 
working out routines in the bathroom; 
they proved so popular that other stu- 
dents would ask “What time’s Freddie 
going to be in the john today?” The 
school refused to graduate him last year 
because he cut too many classes: he was 
forever oversleeping after a 3 a.m. gig 
he had landed in a midtown cabaret. 

No matter. By that time he had been 
spotted by a TV talent scout. The result 
was the first of several spots on Johnny 
Carson's Tonight show. The funny Hun- 
garican’s name was just beginning to get 
around last spring when Producer James 
Komack was looking for someone to 
play Chico on TV. Komack was sold 
on Prinze: “He's the best comic to come 
along in 20 years.” 

He is, in any case, the first Puerto 
Rican comedian to command a nation- 
wide audience. When he was working 
as a stand-up comic, Prinze found that 
80% of his fans were black. “They went 
through the crap first,” he says, “so that 
when they hear a Puerto Rican talking 
about it, it’s like nostalgia.” 

Free-form Latin. Oddly enough, it 
is unclear whether Freddie’s TV act will 
be equally appealing to Spanish Amer- 
icans. He is forever making fun of Puer- 
to Ricans like Mr. Rivera, the apart- 
ment-building superintendent who re- 
sponds to every crisis by shrugging, 
“Eeets not mai job.” On the other hand, 
within hours of Chico's debut three 
weeks ago, Chicano community leaders 
objected to a Puerto Rican being cast 
as a kid from the L.A. barrio. They cited 
dialect and accent differences, a distinc- 
tion that baffles Freddie (“I play Chico 
as a free-form Latin”), and put NBC on 
the defensive. The network shelved four 
shows that had already been taped and 
asked Freddie to modify his exaggerated 
Spanish accent. NBC flacks then an- 
nounced that Chico was “raised in New 
York”—presumably under Puerto Ri- 
can influences—before he came to L.A 

His Chicano critics aside, Freddie 
finds fan mail mounting at his Holly- 
wood apartment and even at the West 
157th Street apartment where his par- 
ents still live. When he does get time 
off from a crowded schedule of rehears- 
als and taping nowadays, he puts on 
what he calls his crazy Rican outfit—a 
spangled shirt and silver-studded pants 
—and prowls his new neighborhood, 
where “even the junkies have sun tans.” 

Freddie tried drugs for a while, but 
now he gets his kicks from Marx Broth- 
ers movies, Kung Fu acrobatics—and 
girls. His current bird is Kitty Bruce, 
the late Lennie’s 18-year-old daughter 
A night person, Prinze is still a peril- 
ously late sleeper, but Komack has 
found a solution. He calls Freddie’s 
apartment every morning, and refuses 
to hang up until he hears those one-lin- 
ers begin sputtering over the line. 
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Maya the Marvelous 


Inexplicably, the authors of that ar- 
rogant non-book The Best missed a 
chance to make a snap judgment that 
few would challenge—namely, that 
Maya Plisetskaya is the finest female 
classical dancer in the world. Last week 
the reigning ballerina of Russia’s Bol- 
shoi Ballet headed a group of touring 
stars from the company in a week-long 
engagement at Manhattan’s Lincoln 
Center. Shrewdly, the management an- 
nounced in advance that she would 
dance at every performance; otherwise, 
seeing this uneven cadre of Bolshoiviks 
—actually, they constitute less than one- 
third of the entire troupe—without her 
would be as interesting as watching the 
New York Jets without Joe Namath. 

First-nighters were lucky enough to 
see Plisetskaya display two startlingly 
different aspects of her phenomenal tal- 
ent. She began the evening by dazzling 
the Metropolitan Opera House audience 
as Odette in the second act of Swan 
Lake, and ended it by starring in Car- 
men Suite, a ballet created especially for 
her (a rare tribute in the Soviet Union) 
In between, a dozen or so other soloists 
performed snippets from the stodgy Bol- 
shoi repertory that allowed them to 
show off little more than their remark- 
able discipline 

The dual role of Odette-Odile in 
Swan Lake is one of ballet’s supreme 
challenges, and there are many women 
who meet it with grace and liquid beau- 
ty. Plisetskaya, though, is unique. In the 
limpid forest glade scenes of Act IT, most 
good dancers prettily suggest a girl im- 
itating a swan. In a breathtaking act of 
theatrical magic, Plisetskaya somehow 
becomes a lovely humanoid swan giv- 


PLISETSKAYA AS CARMEN 


AND AS ODETTE 





ing a passable imitation of a shy maid- 
en. This remarkable ballerina is now 48, 
and her short, chunky legs have clearly 
lost some of their spring. But Plisetska- 
ya's legs seem almost secondary to her 
dancing genius; what matters more is 
her elegantly arched, endlessly supple 
torso, and above all, her arms. There 
are no others like them in all of dance. 
When she floats offstage at the end of 
the act in a pas de bourrée of astound- 
ing purity, her gently rippling arms seem 
to be without bones. 

Sensual Fire. Plisetskaya’s Odette 
is all shimmering ice; her Carmen is sen- 
sual fire. By and large, this version of 
the Prosper Mérimée story is downright 
ludicrous. Set to a percussive rehash of 
Bizet melodies (some from Carmen, 
some not), the choreography by Cuba’s 
Alberto Alonso must have seemed mad- 
ly daring when it was first shown in Mos- 
cow seven years ago. In fact, it is full 
of dated psychological posturings. More- 
over, despite strong dancing by blond 
young (24) Aleksander Godunov, one 
of Plisetskaya’s favorite partners, 
and Sergei Radchenko, the roles of 
Don José and the toreador remain 
lifeless. 

But none of this really matters. From 
the first moment that marvelous Maya, 
sexily garbed in black, sashays onto a 
stage tricked up to evoke a bull ring, 
she is smolderingly present as a dan- 
gerous woman on the make. Whether 
stalking defiantly away from a woebe- 
gone Don José or melting luxuriously 
in his arms, this Carmen is a creature, al- 
most a prisoner, of passion. All stops 
out, Plisetskaya swaggers through the 
role with a shameless, feline verve that 
commands the eye and utterly domi- 
nates the stage 8 John T. Elson 
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MOON PREACHING IN MANHATTAN 


Moon Landing 
in Manhattan 


How does a preacher with murky 
credentials draw a crowd in jaded New 
York City? Simple. You field a corps of 
2,000 tireless, polite young buttonholers 
who spend weeks offering people free 
tickets. Invest $300,000 on publicity for 
the one-night stand—far more than Bil- 
ly Graham has ever spent for an eight- 
day crusade. Along with the radio and 
IV spots and full-page newspaper ads, 
plaster posters of the smiling preacher 
on all conceivable wall space 

It all worked for the Rev. Sun 
Myung Moon, 54, South Korea's crypto- 
Messiah, who packed Madison Square 
Garden to overflowing last week. The 
happening, complete with numbers by 
the Korean Folk Ballet, kicked off an 
eight-city tour that climaxes his drive to 
build a base in the US. just seven years 
before the Messianic Age is to begin 
Moon, through an interpreter, told the 
Garden-goers in guttural shouts, “The 
time of the Second Coming of Christ is 
near, and America is the landing site!” 


MOON CHILDREN DRUMMING UP AUDIENCE 
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Half the crowd filtered out during the 
24-hour oration, but for many of those 
who stayed, there was little doubt that 
the Messiah is Moon himself. 

Since his New York appearance a 
year ago (TIME, Oct. 15), Moon has spo- 
ken in all SO states, typically drawing 
only several hundred people. Mean- 
while, his church has bought a former 
Catholic seminary to expand Moon’s 
schools for training outsiders. With a 
previously purchased estate and the lav- 
ish mansion where Moon lives, this gives 
the movement $3 million worth of prop- 
erty in the Hudson River Valley. The 
Moonmen say income for U.S. opera- 
tions ($7 million last year) comes most- 
ly from street peddling of flowers, pea- 
nuts and candles—which is possible, 
given the fervor of his international 
corps of disciples. (As salesmen minus 
work visas, the aliens among them are 
now threatened with deportation.) 

While Moon was on a brief trip 
home to Korea last November, God re- 
vealed to him that Americans “must 
love Richard Nixon.” For weeks the 
well-scrubbed Moon-people demon- 
strated in the capital with GOD LOVES 
NIXON signs. Many politicians, 
including four Nixon loyalists 
on the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, endorsed the hang-in- 
there campaign. 

Moon is a man of many 
faces. To some, he is a Ko- 
rean exemplar of American- 
ism and anti-Communism who 
merits fond words from the su- 
perpatriotic Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. To others, he 
is an international educator 
who lures students to indoc- 
trination seminars with guest 
lectures by such big-name ac- 
ademics as Political Scientists 
Roger Hilsman and Samuel P. 
Huntington. 

Moon’s public religious 
face is that of a brotherhood- 
minded Christian clergyman 
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and founder of the “ecumenical” Unifi- 
cation Church. At a Waldorf banquet in 
his honor last week, a monsignor offered 
the opening prayer, and another Catho- 
lic, Seer Jeane Dixon, gushed, “Bless 
you, Reverend Moon, for your message.” 

In private meetings, he is the au- 
thoritarian “Master” Moon who claims 
to be “greater than Jesus himself’ and 
says, “God is now throwing Christianity 
away and is now establishing a new re- 
ligion, and this new religion is Unifi- 
cation Church We have only one 
way.” Other in-group speeches have 
proclaimed, “I am your brain” and “The 
whole world is in my hand, and I will 
conquer and subjugate the world.” 

That heady mission began on Eas- 
ter Sunday, 1936, when, Moon reports, 
Jesus appeared to him and commis- 
sioned him as a latter-day prophet 
Moon, an ex-Presbyterian who was born 
in North Pyongan province in what be- 
came North Korea, later studied engi- 
neering in Japan and, he told New 
Yorkers last week, also spent time talk- 
ing with Jesus and other biblical lumi- 
naries in the spirit world. Thus he is 
able to reveal the true meaning of the 
Bible, which is God's “coded message” 
to mankind. As God's cryptographer, 
Moon later published the movement's 
scripture, called Divine Principle. 

Staunch Denial. Only at age 26 did 
he start preaching, and he immediately 
ran afoul of the new Soviet-styled re- 
gime. He spent three years in Commu- 
nist prisons and was freed by United 
Nations forces in late 1950. He became 
a harbor laborer in Pusan, then found- 
ed his church in Seoul in 1954. Soon the 
new faith, which developed from an ear- 
lier Korean messianic movement, was 
under attack by Korean Christians and 
awash in controversy. South Korean po- 
lice arrested Moon for draft dodging, 
later charged him with adultery and pro- 
miscuity, after persistent reports that the 
church practiced ritual sex so that Moon 
could “share the blood.” The Moon 
church staunchly denied the charges, the 
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government failed to prove them, and 
Moon was acquitted. 

Moon began building a multi-mil- 
lion-dollar network of industries (phar- 
maceuticals, air rifles, titanium, tea), 
launched an anti-Communist organiza- 
tion, and gained steadily in official es- 
teem. Today, while the Park regime jails 
numerous dissident Protestants and 
Catholics, it bestows favors on Moon. 
His movement has grown to a purport- 
ed 362,000 members in South Korea and 
500,000 worldwide, with claims some- 
times vaulting to 3 million. 

Last week’s Moon landing in Man- 
hattan demonstrated not only the dog- 
matic certainties but the highly disci- 
plined, puritanical way of life that makes 
Moonism appealing to its young con- 
verts. When city fathers griped about the 
ubiquitous Moon posters, the Moon chil- 
dren—mostly quartered at two modest 
hotels—worked through the night after 
the Garden rally to remove them. 

Besides disciples and the curious, the 
doings drew congeries of demonstrators, 
Charged Paul Moore, a Nazarene min- 
ister who mobilized a fervent protest by 
Evangelicals, “Rev. Moon is a liar and 
deceiver. He has belittled and negated 
every essential Christian belief, every 
principle of the Apostles’ Creed, while 
at the same time pretending to be Chris- 
tian. He denies the Trinity and the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures.” 

In essence, Moon’s theology makes 
wide use of biblical personae and events, 
but is no more than nominally Chris- 
tian. Added ingredients are an odd mix: 
occultism, electrical engineering, Taoist 
dualism, pop sociology and opaque 
metaphysical jargon. Sample: “The con- 
stant action of give-and-take through 
the stages of Origin-Division-Union 
(Synthesis) within God and within all 
creation, which thus resembles God.” 

New Redeemer. One unique 
theme runs through Moon’s message: 
the importance of matrimony. As it hap- 
pens, Moon himself has been married 
twice or, according to his opponents in 
Korea, four times. The church’s best- 
known practice is its arranged marriag- 
es, preferably in massive paramilitary 
ceremonies, after which the couple must 
not engage in sexual intercourse for 40 
days. Moon thinks that the fall of man 
came when Satan seduced Eve. The first 
Messiah, Jesus Christ, had the major 
God-given task of finding the right 
woman and founding the Perfect Fam- 
ily. Since the Jews, according to Moon’s 
teaching, “murdered” Jesus, and thus 
aborted that mission, Christ’s death on 
the cross provided only a half-salvation. 

That is where the Second Coming 
comes in. A new Messiah, who combines 
Christ and other holy men, must return 
to father the Perfect Family and redeem 
mankind physically. And this “Lord of 
the Second Advent” must be born as a 
normal man in Korea in this century. 
Who is he? Moon himself, devotees nat- 
urally assume. The Master does noth- 
ing to discourage the idea. 
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The Avid Eclectic 


From the street, the effect is disori- 
enting; someone has deposited the set 
from The Guns of Navarone on the 
Washington Mall. It is a squat cylinder 
four stories high and 231 ft. across, 
sheathed in granite aggregate the color 
of flushed elephant skin. The outside 
wall is blank except for an embrasure: 
one looks (in vain) for the muzzle of a 16- 
in. gun peeping from the slit. Such, on 
first glimpse, is the Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden, built to house the 
enormous collection of 4,000 paintings 
and 2,000 sculptures that Joseph Hirsh- 
horn, 75, the feisty, thrusting and by no 
means universally loved uranium mo- 
gul, presented to the nation in 1966. 

Private Fief. The Hirshhorn collec- 
tion is by far the largest public bequest 
of art ever made by a single American. 
It opens next week, after three nights 
of inaugural ceremonies punctuated by 
a “recording of opening fanfare played 
over sound system at intervals in the lob- 
by.” From the turning of the sod to the 
tootling of the brass, the building has 
cost $16 million and provoked steady 
criticism from those who see it as a feat 
of egotism. (Not even Andrew Mellon, 
critics complain, insisted that his name 
should stay in the title of “his” nearby 
National Gallery.) The Hirshhorn Mu- 
seum is a branch of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. But for the moment it is sad- 
died with the reputation of a private fief 
built with public money, so far contain- 
ing nothing but Hirshhorn art and di- 
rected by the man Hirshhorn had pre- 
viously employed as his private curator. 

The Hirshhorn collection has al- 
ways been controversial, partly because 
nobody except Abram Lerner, its direc- 
tor, and Hirshhorn has seen everything 
in it. Hirshhorn has been collecting 
longer than the Museum of Modern Art, 
and with hardly less money at his dis- 
posal. The tone has been one of impet- 
uous enthusiasms and voracity, rather 
than the historically balanced connois- 
seurship a great museum needs. Thus 
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Hirshhorn’s enthusiasm for De Kooning 
has resulted in a superb group of early 
De Koonings, whereas some other key 
abstract expressionists, notably Pollock, 
are represented by weak or indifferent 
works. So although the works on view 
are obviously picked with care, they con- 
tain many /ongueurs—especially poor 
European painting of the "50s and °60s, 
for which Hirshhorn seems to have had 
a predilection. 

Hirshhorn’s instinct for painting 
seems to have been weaker than for 
sculpture. There, nobody could cavil at 
the major works he has supplied Wash- 
ington—the Giacomettis, the Daumiers, 
at least some of the 15 Moores, Rodin’s 
Burghers of Calais and stupendous Bal- 
zac, Picasso’s Baby Carriage, and the 
great series of Matisse’s Backs of a 
Woman, to name only a few. 

In general, the avid eclecticism that 
marked Hirshhorn’s collecting habits 
comes as a relief, despite the amount of 
rubbish. Too many museums collect in 
terms of a rigid historical theory; by re- 
minding us of the innumerable and 
quirkish side channels away from the so- 
called “mainstream” of modern art, 
Hirshhorn has done the state a service. 
But this will only remain a virtue if the 
museum has generous funds to fill in the 
gaps; it would be fatal to treat it as a stat- 
ic monument to one man’s taste. 

Blandly Totalitarian. Much less 
can be said for the building. The New 
Leader's Vivien Raynor cautiously 
averred that it was not “the worst build- 
ing in Washington; it probably wouldn't 
make even the top ten in that catego- 
ry.” Perhaps not, but it is certainly an 
addition to the dressing of sub-Beaux 
Arts modernism that gives official 
Washington architecture its blandly to- 
talitarian look. The architect of the mu- 
seum, Gordon Bunshaft of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, is the man who gave 
us the Lyndon Johnson Library in Aus- 
tin, Texas. Both exemplify Bunshaft’s 
talent for lumpengrandiosity. This 
building would make even Benito Mus- 
solini flinch. Most buildings, whether 
good or bad, have iconographies; they 
transmit meanings and attitudes. What 
Bunshaft’s design seems to be talking 
about is fortress security—art as bullion. 

Perhaps in a decade when any goon 
can walk into the Vatican and smash a 
Michelangelo with his hammer, the fate 
of all public art is to become more and 
more an object of paranoia. Without 
meaning to, the Hirshhorn Museum vi- 
vidly expresses this paranoia. This is 
tragic, particularly since an imaginative 
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ART 


architect like the late Louis Kahn could 
have given the Smithsonian a design 
with the dignity the Mall demands, as 
well as the flexibility and humane scale 
that Hirshhorn’s collection deserves. But 
only the rhetoricians seem to make it 
in Washington. ® Robert Hughes 


Arrogant Intrusion 


No doubt there have been some art 
critics who wished, in self-indulgent mo- 
ments, that art history were neater than 
it is, that the work fitted the pet theory 
more smoothly. The sight of a critic 
physically altering an artist's work to 
conform to his own ideas about it is, mer- 
cifully, almost unknown. But it hap- 
pened recently—to David Smith, who 
died in 1965 and is probably the great- 
est sculptor in U.S. history. Readers of 
this month’s Art in America were elec- 
trified to learn from an article by Art 
Historian Rosalind Krauss that since 
Smith’s death seven of his late sculptures 
—large constructions of welded steel, 
finished with a white coat of primer, pre- 
paratory to painting—have been ground 
back to bare metal, while other finished 
polychrome works were simply left in 
the open fields outside his studio at Bol- 
ton’s Landing, N.Y., until their surfac- 
es rusted into disintegration. 

The man who authorized this bizarre 
policy of revision and neglect was one 
of the three executors of Smith’s estate, 
Art Critic Clement Greenberg. About 
ten sculptures underwent change at 
Greenberg’s whim, some irrevocably. 
Flat paint can be resprayed, but some 
of Smith’s polychrome works were 
painted in a splashy, brushy manner—a 
handwriting that can no more be re- 
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stored than the excited scribbles he 
made with a grinder on the skin of his 
stainless-steel pieces. 

The other executors—Artist Robert 
Motherwell and Washington Attorney 
Ira Lowe—maintain Greenberg never 
told them what he was doing. “I was stu- 
pefied when I heard about it,” said 
Motherwell last week, adding that 
Greenberg had given the impression 
that nothing beyond “some restoration 
work” had been done. 

The changes seem to have been 
made because Greenberg thought 
Smith’s use of color in his late sculp- 
tures unsuccessful, and preferred plain 
steel to the white primer coats. “Clem 
never made any secret of his dislike of 
Smith’s painted work,” recalls former 
Guggenheim Museum Curator Edward 
Fry, who organized a major Smith re- 
trospective in 1969. 

Narrow Imperatives. Smith, nat- 
urally, felt otherwise, and nothing in his 
work or writings indicates that the sculp- 
tures he started to paint but left unfin- 
ished at his death would have been clos- 
er to his intentions if cut back to raw 
steel. If he had wanted them raw, he 
would not have begun to paint them. In- 
deed, the vitality and open-endedness of 
his work largely stemmed from his re- 
fusal to entertain the kind of narrow im- 
peratives about painting as painting and 
sculpture as sculpture that Greenberg, 
in the days when he was writing crit- 
icism, proposed. 

The counterpoint between steel and 
paint did not always come off, but 
Smith's effort to make it work was an in- 
tegral part of American art history. 
Greenberg's decision to posthumously 
destroy the evidence of what he con- 
sidered Smith’s “failure” was, 
one must in charity assume, 
directed by sincere aesthetic 
motives—just as John Rus- 
kin’s posthumous burning of 
“pornographic” watercolors 
by J.M.W. Turner in the 19th 
century was sincerely meant 
to protect Turner's moral 
reputation. 

Greenberg sticks by his 
guns. “I can answer to my 
conscience,” he declares. 
“Were I to have known that 
this fuss would come up I 
would still have done the 
same thing, and I’m only sor- 
ry I didn’t do it earlier.” But 
conscience is not the point. 
The point is that altering the 
work of a dead artist—espe- 
cially one of Smith’s emi- 
nence—is an arrogant intru- 
sion that borders on vandal- 
ism. We are entitled to the 
work as it left Smith’s hand, 
warts and all. Perhaps the 
best thing to be said for 
Greenberg’s action is that, 
aberrantly, he has given the 
art world a dismaying lesson 
in the limits of criticism. # R.H. 
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Premature Indictment? 


It is one of the mottoes of a scientist 
that if something seems too good to be 
true, there is a high probability that it 
is not true. Few scientists appreciate the 
aptness of this more than Dr. Albert Sa- 
bin, 68, developer of the live-virus polio 
vaccine. Eighteen months ago, Sabin de- 
clared triumphantly that he and a col- 
league had found convincing evidence 
that the ubiquitous herpes simplex vi- 
ruses, which cause cold sores and gen- 
ital infections, also cause human can- 
cers. Since then, Sabin has been unable 
to reproduce the earlier laboratory find- 
ings. As a result, he is publishing in the 
Proceedings of the National Academy 
of Sciences a paper retracting his claims 
against the herpes viruses. 

Sabin based his original indictment 
on research that he and Dr. Giulio Tar- 
ro, 36, of the University of Naples had 
conducted between 1967 and 1973. The 
study, signed jointly by Sabin and Tar- 
ro, found antibodies produced in the 
body in reaction to the presence of the 
herpes simplex Type I and Type II vi- 
ruses in patients with cancers of the lip, 
mouth, nose and throat, kidney, blad- 
der, prostate, cervix and vulva. It turned 
up no trace of the viruses in patients 
with 28 other malignancies, or in pa- 
tients without cancer. 

Sabin’s claims created an immediate 
controversy. But it was not until Sabin 
decided to recheck their experiments 
himself that he realized why. He was un- 
able to duplicate the earlier results. His 
failure, he says, left him no other choice 
than to publish a retraction. “I’ve been 
a scientist too long not to do it,” he said. 
“If I find something that a colleague and 
I have reported that I cannot confirm, 
it’s my duty to report it.” 

Circumstantial Evidence. Sabin’s 
retraction comes as something of a shock 
to Tarro, who is now in Italy contin- 
uing his work. Tarro insists that others 
—including several U.S. researchers 
—have duplicated his results and says 
that he plans to present proof of their va- 
lidity at international meetings in Ger- 
many and Italy next month. 

Sabin’s dilemma is no surprise to 
some US. virologists. Dr. Andre Nah- 
mias of Atlanta’s Emory University, a 
leading authority on herpes viruses, feels 
that Sabin went far beyond his data in 
claiming that herpes viruses account for 
25% of human tumors. Dr. Bernard 
Roizman, professor of microbiology at 
the University of Chicago, believes that 
some of the experiments were oversim- 
plified and lacked controls. But none of 
the researchers is willing to dismiss the 
indictment against herpes. All have 
found circumstantial evidence linking 
the viruses to certain human cancers. 
But all feel that they need better proof 
before they can find herpes guilty. 
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Cooling It in Boston 


Ever since the urban riots and cam- 
pus protests of the 1960s, journalists 
have been sensitive to criticism that they 
tend to exaggerate violence, and that the 
mere presence of TV cameras and 
crowds of reporters can detonate a vol- 
atile situation. Boston faced precisely 
such a hazard this month when public 
schools opened under a controversial in- 
tegration plan involving busing. Local 
news coverage, however, was an uncom- 
mon paradigm of restraint. 

That collective cool was no accident 
In an unprecedented display of coop- 
eration, 20 local news executives—in- 
cluding general managers of the city’s 
radio and TV stations and publishers of 
its two major dailies, the Globe and the 
Herald-American—issued a statement 
last month urging “all Bostonians to help 
make school opening this September 
safe and quiet.” The 20 are members of 
the Boston Community Media Commit- 
tee, a group founded six years ago large- 
ly to promote more sensitive coverage 
of minority-group affairs. More impor- 
tant than the statement, the executives 
agreed to downplay any incidents of vi- 
olence. “We went about it from the 
standpoint of our civic responsibility,” 
recalls Lamont Thompson, New Eng- 
land area vice president for Westing- 
house Broadcasting. “We made a very 
strong commitment to the mayor that al- 
though we would cover the totality of 
the news, there would be no inflamma- 
tory material, and unpleasant incidents 
would be written up judiciously.” 

Film Only. Judiciousness took a 
number of forms. Television stations de- 
clined to take the obvious step of post- 
ing camera crews at intersections where 
bottle and rock throwing might be ex- 
pected. Assignment editors, by and 
large, did not put photographers on 
school buses carrying blacks into white 
neighborhoods—vehicles that were like- 
ly to be stoned. News directors agreed 
to avoid live broadcasts of violent in- 
cidents. Instead they used film, which 
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could be edited first. Print and broad- 
cast executives alike agreed to limit their 
reporters’ privilege of crossing police 
lines, so that such trouble spots as South 
Boston High often had to be covered 
from a distance. 

In some cases, restraint involved 
outright self-censorship. When two 
black teachers at South Boston High 
were beaten and their cars were 
smashed, the incident was ignored at 
WGBH-TV, the local public broadcast 
outlet, because station managers consid- 
ered it to be inflammatory. Editors at 
WCVB-TV deleted from a film clip a shot 
of a white student making rude gestures 
in the presence of black children. A sto- 
ry about the arrival of a Ku Klux Klan 
officer in Boston that appeared in an 
early edition of the Evening Globe last 
Thursday was missing in later editions. 

Brighter Picture. As a result of 
those efforts, Bostonians received a 
slightly different and more encouraging 
picture of the week’s events than read- 
ers of out-of-town papers or viewers 
of network news reports. 
While a Globe headline last 
Tuesday reported sanguine- 
ly that EXTRA POLICE HOLD 
DOWN S. BOSTON TROUBLE, 
the New York Times led its 
account in a more negative 
manner: “Chanting bands 
of white youths roamed the 
Streets of South Boston to- 
day, protesting court-or- 
dered integration.” Net- 
work correspondents, who 
were not a party to the 
speak-softly agreement, 
found that there was occa- 
sional disagreement  be- 
tween them and local TV 
newsmen. When NBC Field 
Producer Robert Toombs 
checked in at the network 
affiliate, WBZ-TV, a station 
employee who had been 
watching the network’s re- 
ports yelled, “You're blow- 
ing the whole thing out of <= 
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proportion!” Complained NBC Corre- 
spondent Robert Hager: “My God, 
South Boston is going to hell, and ev- 
erybody here says things are quiet.” 

Though South Boston did not quite 
go to hell, Hager’s remark underscored 
a dilemma for journalists. The agree- 
ment to play it cool was well intentioned. 
That most Boston newsmen cooperated 
in carrying it out doubtless helped au- 
thorities to maintain a degree of order 
in a potentially calamitous situation. But 
there is a danger in self-censorship. In 
its desire to avoid provocative excesses. 
the Boston press came perilously close 
to a kind of news management that can 
distort coverage just as surely as sen- 
sationalism. To dictate the tone of re- 
portage even before the event occurs can 
create a group-think approach that is 
unhealthy for newsmen and unhelpful 
to their audience. 


The Indianapolis Two 


In 261 stories over seven months, the 
Indianapolis Star has published ac- 
counts of police abuses and corruption: 
flagrant examples of bribery, theft, 
extortion and protecting prostitutes. 
Though the exposé series caused a 
shake-up of police leadership, Marion 
County Prosecutor Noble Pearcy has ob- 
tained indictments of only five cops. But 
next week the Srar’s marathon sleuth- 
ing will produce a chilling and unex- 
pected result: two of the paper’s inves- 
ligative reporters are to be arraigned on 
charges of conspiring to bribe a police 
lieutenant. 

The newsmen, William E. Ander- 
son, 48, and Richard E. Cady, 34, are po- 
lice-beat veterans who have spent near- 
ly their entire careers at the Star. They 
have been part of a four-member Star 
team since it was formed last year to un- 
dertake the anti-corruption series. The 
quartet interviewed some 700 people, in- 
cluding 48 policemen. According to the 
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THE PRESS 


Star, a police informant named Larry 
Keen last spring approached the report- 
ers and offered to bribe a policeman to 
show them how easy it was. The news- 
men say that they demurred. Keen told 
them he would nonetheless hand an en- 
velope containing money to Police Lieut. 
Lawrence Turner at a local restaurant. 
The reporters showed up to observe the 
exchange from their car, they say, “as a 
matter_of curiosity.” They reported the 
incident in a Star story May 26, and 
did a piece Aug. 13 on Keen’s role 

The grand jury indictment alleges 
that the reporters conspired with Keen 
to bribe the lieutenant. The ostensible 
purpose: to halt a police investigation 
ofa burglary. The Star management and 
staff, and many others in Indianapolis, 
regard the charge as a spurious attempt 
to discredit the exposés. Pearcy is up 
for re-election this fall, and though the 
Star usually supports Republicans, it has 
attacked his record. “This is a trumped- 
up affair and the prosecutor knows it,” 
says Managing Editor Robert Early. 
“Its nothing but goddamned hokum.” 
Says Douglass R. Shortridge, president 
of the Indianapolis Bar Association: “If 
this is the prosecutor's answer to crit- 
icism, then it is a sad day for our 
community.” 

Lawful Secret. Significantly, nei- 
ther Keen nor the policeman who al- 
legedly accepted the bribe has been in- 
dicted. Prosecutor Pearcy maintains 
that the grand jury has given full con- 
sideration to the Star's revelations, but 
cannot find enough evidence to frame 
indictments for the offenses reported. He 
has little to say about the charges against 
the reporters: “Grand jury testimony is 
secret by law, and I can’t tell you more 
about the evidence. The case will be set 
for trial and tried like any other case.” 

If Anderson and Cady are brought 
to trial, a likelihood at this point, con- 
viction is hardly certain. Conspiracy 
charges are difficult to prove even in ob- 
vious cases. Still, Star executives are 
angry at what they view as harassment. 
They are also disappointed by the fact 
that their series has produced such mea- 
ger results so far. Mayor Richard G 
Lugar has brought in a new police chief 
and formed a citizens’ committee to 
study the department. He has accepted 
many of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions for reform, such as establishing in- 
competence as a ground for dismissal 
The FBI is looking into the Star's alle- 
gations, and the grand jury, which has 
already heard testimony from 161 wit- 
nesses On the matter, is still in session. 
But grand juries rarely get out of the 
prosecutor's control. 

Eugene S. Pulliam, the Star's assis- 
tant publisher, reluctantly acknowledg- 
es that there are limits to a newspaper's 
role in battling corruption. “Our report- 
ers are getting pretty damn frustrated,” 
he says. “We are convinced that there 
are crooks there. But we can’t subpoe- 
na, we can't grant immunity, and we 
can’t indict. All we can do is report.” 
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Battle of the Books 


Strife is familiar enough to West Vir- 
ginia, a state with a history of chronic 
coal-mining wars. Early in September 
trouble erupted again. Pickets closed 
coal mines and truck terminals in the 
Charleston area and surrounding Kana- 
wha County and in five neighboring 
counties, keeping 6,000 miners out of 
work. Beatings and shooting broke out 
on the picket lines. Construction on the 
Appalachian Power Co.’s massive new 
plant came to a halt. Protesters held 
mass meetings and disrupted public bus 
service in Charleston, and at the height 
of the furor a quarter of Kanawha Coun- 
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TEXTBOOK PROTESTER IN WEST VIRGINIA 
Shouting, picketing and violence. 
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ty schoolchildren stayed out of their 
classrooms. What triggered the turmoil 
in West Virginia was not the usual la- 
bor dispute, but subject matter and lan- 
guage in public school textbooks that 
outraged the state’s conservative Chris- 
tian American Parents Association. 
The dispute has been simmering 
since April, when Alice Moore, a mem- 
ber of the Kanawha County school 
board, objected to many books chosen 
for the fall term by the teachers’ Text- 
book Selection Committee. Then the 
Rev. Marvin Horan of the Leewood 
Freewill Baptist Church took up the cru- 
sade, and opposition to the books spread 
among the county’s strict fundamental- 
ists. They took exception, among other 
things, to Sigmund Freud's Character 








and Anal Eroticism, selections by 
Pulitzer-prizewinning Poet Gwendolyn 
Brooks and Authors Dick Gregory and 
Eldridge Cleaver, and a profile of Poet 
Allen Ginsberg featuring a description 
of a prostitute, all of them for use as sup- 
plementary texts in high school English 
classes. Also attacked was a collection 
of myths that appeared to challenge the 
literal interpretation of the Bible, to be 
used in junior high school classes. Oth- 
ers found an E.E. Cummings poem with 
lines like the one referring to pubic hair 
as “shocking fuzz of your electric fur” 
too erotic. At an open meeting in June, 
Jeers, shouts of “Communist!” and 
threats drowned out the few who spoke 
in favor of the books. 

To quiet the opposition, the board 
removed the Cummings poem, the book 
by Freud and other particularly contro- 
versial texts. But, referring to a 1970 
state regulation that requires all text- 
books to reflect racial, religious and cul- 
tural pluralism, it kept the others. 

Fragile Force. The book protesters, 
who represent scores of small, white fun- 
damentalist congregations, rejected the 
compromise. Parents marched outside 
schools with signs reading, “When the 
books go out, the kids go back in.” Ear- 
ly demonstrations were confined to 
shouting and picketing at schools and 
mines. But when violence flared during 
the second week of protest, County 
School Superintendent Dr. K.E. Under- 
wood closed the schools while he ne- 
gotiated a truce with the protest lead- 
ers. Two days later, Horan agreed to a 
30-day moratorium on using the books 
and the appointment of an 18-member 
citizens’ review committee. But when 
school resumed, nearly 1,000 shouting 
demonstrators, led by other preachers, 
submitted a list of new demands, includ- 
ing immediate removal of the offending 
books, Underwood's ouster and the re- 
instatement of workers dismissed for 
striking illegally 

At the end of the third week of the 
dispute, schools were in session under 
the protection of sheriff's deputies. Min- 
ers began trickling back to work after 
two pleas by United Mine Workers Pres- 
ident Arnold Miller that they accept the 
compromise settlement. Earlier, coal op- 
erators had voiced suspicions that the 
book dispute was a trumped-up excuse 
to strike at a time when the union was 
bargaining for a new contract. Miller an- 
nounced that a union committee would 
investigate the charge and would have 
the power to bring disciplinary action 
against any U.M.W. member found in 
violation of the union constitution. Of- 
ficials calculated that each day the strike 
continues, the state loses 60,000 tons of 
coal production, $220,000 in miners’ 
wages and $60,000 in taxes. But the chil- 
dren, their education disrupted, may be 
losing even more. 
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BART Beleaguered 


At 5:45 on the morning of Sept. 16, 
a sleek aluminum train glided out of 
Oakland, Calif., through a tube under 
the bay and into San Francisco. The trip 
formally opened the first regional urban 
rail-transit system to be completed in 
the U.S. since 1924; now the Bay Area 
Rapid Transit system (BART) extends to 
33 stations along an X-shaped 71-mile- 
long route. But despite the outpouring 
of civic pride last week, BART looks to 
many planners, politicians and passen- 
gers less like an X than a giant ques- 
tion mark. 

The system was designed as a mod- 
el solution for the nation’s traffic-con- 
gested cities, rolling proof that a prop- 
erly designed rail system could lure 
commuters out of their cars. It was a se- 
vere test for mass transit; most Califor- 
nians regard auto travel as a basic part 
of their freewheeling life-style. So BART's 
stations were made particularly bright 
and pleasant. Its trains are fast (80 
m.p.h.), comfortable, clean. Its fares, 
which run from 30¢ to $1.25, depend- 
ing on the miles traveled, are lower than 
those for equivalent bus trips. Every- 
thing, from ticketing to train schedules, 
is controlled by computer, But just about 
everything that could go wrong has. 

Runaway inflation and construction 
delays drove building costs up from the 
$1 billion that was originally budgeted 
in 1962 to $1.6 billion. BART's bad luck 
also came in smaller forms: gophers 
gnawed through the plastic casements 
of underground cables in 1971, forcing 
extensive and expensive repairs. 

Then, when the first part of the sys- 
tem, a 26-mile route from North Oak- 
land to Fremont, finally started oper- 
ations in 1972, electronic bugs attacked. 
A train pulling into Fremont got a wrong 
signal from the computer and plunged 
off the end of the elevated track, slight- 
ly injuring five passengers. On 19 sep- 
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arate occasions, the doors of speeding 
cars opened to other signals; no one was 
hurt. Perhaps most exasperating were 
the frequent failures of automatic con- 
trols that stalled trains and stranded pas- 
sengers throughout the system 

Many would-be riders, who might 
have given up the door-to-door conve- 
nience of their autos, were clearly put 
off by the system’s equipment troubles. 
Instead of carrying the expected 80,000 
passengers a day, BART's average to last 
week has been only 73,000 per day; now 
that service to the city has opened, that 
figure is expected to double. Even so, 
fare-box receipts still will not pay BART's 
way. To meet construction and operat- 
ing costs, a special half-cent sales tax 
was levied in the three counties served 
by the system. But California Governor 
Ronald Reagan is threatening to veto a 
bill to extend that tax for two years. If 
he does, BART will have to shut down 
on Oct. I. 

Even if Reagan signs the bill, BART 
must find a way to make ends meet when 
the tax extension runs out. No matter 
what solutions are devised, the basic 
question is still whether BART—or any 
other fine transit system—can convince 
commuters to forsake rubber for rails 


Architect for the Poor 


Hassan Fathy is an Egyptian archi- 
tect whose life was completely changed 
in one moment of revelation. It hap- 
pened when he visited the unspoiled Nu- 
bian village of Gharb Aswan on the 
Upper Nile. What he saw there, he lat- 
er wrote, was “a way of building that 
was a natural growth in the landscape, 
as much a part of it as the palm tree.” 
Sight led to insight. Fathy recognized 
that traditional architecture, unlike 
modern industrial architecture, is com- 
patible with “God's environment” of na- 
ture, climate and materials. He never 
looked back. 
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That was in 1941, and Fathy (pro- 
nounced Fott-hee), at 74, has only re- 
cently become a major influence on the 
world of architecture. Building experts 
from England, France, Pakistan and the 
United Nations now come to Cairo to 
consult him. In the U.S., a show of his 
works will soon begin a 20-city tour. Fat- 
hy’s newfound fame results from his suc- 
cess in a field where everybody else has 
failed: public housing. 

Terrible Responsibility. To date, 
nobody has been able to build public 
housing for less than $1,200 per unit 
—more than most developing nations 
can afford. As Fathy has proved by re- 
building the village of Gourna in Upper 
Egypt and the town of Paris in the na- 
tion’s western desert, he can bring the 
cost down to $500 per unit, including a 
kitchen and a latrine. He designs hous- 
ing so that peasants can build it much 
as their fathers did in the past. No struc- 
tural steel, concrete or wood is needed, 
just mud bricks and the native technique 
that Fathy learned in Nubia. As a re- 
sult, he says, he has “a billion clients” 
—the world’s poor. 

Fathy, the son of an Alexandria 
landowner, first became interested in 
these clients in 1926 when his job with a 
government agency took him near a 
family property where peasants lived in 
stench, filth and misery. “Because the 
place was owned by my father, I sudden- 
ly felt terribly responsible for it all,” he 
says. “I decided I must do something.” 
Using the architectural training he re- 
ceived at Cairo’s Higher School of Engi- 
neering, he decided to design decent 
dwelling for peasants, using locally 
available bricks made of mud and straw. 

“The walls were no problem, but the 
roof defeated me,” Fathy recalls. “If I 
used structural materials, the house be- 
came too expensive for the peasants. If 
I tried to build a vaulted roof using only 
mud bricks, the whole thing collapsed.” 
The problem was that a vault, like any 
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arch, has structural strength only when 
it is complete, and the peasants lacked 
wood to support the arch while it was 
being built. Still, Fathy remembered that 
the ancient Egyptians had somehow 
built sturdy houses of the same mate- 
rial. But, he says, “I feared that the se- 
cret had been lost.” 

It was in Nubia that Fathy redis- 
covered the technique. Native brick ma- 
sons could create a clean vault of bricks 
by first building the back wall of the 
house higher than the intended roof lev- 
el. Then they built the arched roof, in- 
clining it slightly against the wall, which 
provided support until the arch was 
completed. The roofs would not fall in 
earthquakes, and the technique was so 
simple that it could be used anywhere 
in the world. 

By 1942, Fathy had built two hand- 
some prototype houses that proved to 
him that mud was the right material for 
Egypt—or any other arid North Afri- 
can or Middle Eastern nation. The mud 
bricks last virtually forever, provided 
that they do not get wet through. More- 
over, the houses kept temperature and 
humidity within the comfort zone 
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throughout the searing days and cool 
nights. In modern, prefabricated con- 
crete houses, by contrast, the temper- 
ature varies by as much as 68° F. 

Egyptian authorities were not im- 
pressed; they regarded the building of 
mud houses as a backward step, espe- 
cially because Fathy’s housing for peas- 
ants was built to last even after the na- 
tion modernized. The building industry 
scorned the idea of native architecture 
because it offered few new jobs and only 
a small market for materials. While Fat- 
hy’s philosophy was largely ignored, 
other architects in the region were be- 
coming increasingly enthralled by the 
efficient Western ways of building. As a 
result, from Baghdad to Benghazi, look- 
alike blocks of dreary high-rise build- 
ings rose along drab, dusty boulevards. 

Blazing Sun. Fathy was forced 
merely to preach what he longed to prac- 
tice. As a teacher at Cairo’s fine arts 
school, he told young architects that they 
should perceive the reason behind in- 
digenous forms. Old Islamic houses have 
filigreed windows and central courts, for 
example, to admit light without glare, 
coolness without air conditioning. The 
same principles could easily be incor- 
porated even into high-rise buildings. 

Similarly, Fathy taught that the lay- 
outs of old Arab towns, rabbit warrens 
of narrow, tortuous streets, have a pow- 
erful rationale. “In desert climates,” he 
explains, “there is always a drop in tem- 
perature at night so that a mass of cold 
air is ‘stored’ near the ground. In a typ- 
ical Arab town, the coolness lingers 
through most of the day. But if you break 
open the old cities and build broad, 
straight boulevards, the wind blows the 
coolness away, and you're left at the 
mercy of the blazing sun.” 

Such precepts first won wide recog- 
nition only last year, after Fathy lec- 
tured at the Adlai Stevenson Institute 
in Chicago and had his book, Architec- 
ture for the Poor, published in the U.S 
and France. International honors—and 
actual projects—followed. Fathy senses 
in the surge of interest in his ideas a re- 
turn to the logic of traditional architec- 
ture. “To me,” he says, “it’s a sin to put 
a Swiss chalet beside palm groves.” Or 
a bleak glass and steel tower in a sun- 
scorched Moslem nation. 


TRADITIONAL EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE AND FATHY’S MODERN ADAPTATION 
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Married. Liza Minnelli, 28, exuber- 
ant entertainer; and Jack Haley Jr., 40, 
film producer; she for the second time, 
he for the first; in Montecito, Calif. 

a 

Died. Lawrence V. Kelly, 46, pre- 
scient, uncompromising director and 
founder of the Dallas Civic Opera; of 
cancer; in Kansas City, Mo. One of the 
most influential and highly respected 
figures in American regional opera, Kel- 
ly, who also co-founded and directed the 
Lyric Theater of Chicago and the Per- 
forming Arts Foundation in Kansas 
City, shaped his companies to perform 
a repertory of unusual, rarely done 
works and to showcase fresh imported 
talent. Outrunning the Met, the quick 
impresario arranged the U.S. debuts of 
Joan Sutherland, Montserrat Caballé, 
Jon Vickers and Teresa Berganza, and 
in 1954 brought Manhattan-born Ma- 
ria Callas back to America. Four years 
later, in Dallas, she presented him with 
the definitive Medea. 


nm 
Died. Edna Best, 74, popular Brit- 
ish-born stage, film and television ac- 
tress perhaps best known for her deft 
portrayal of British comedic heroines, 
but equally at ease in dramatic roles; in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


a 

Died. Dr. Forrest C. (“Phog”) Al- 
len, 88, outspoken master basketball 
coach whose foghorn voice won him his 
nickname, and whose dedication to the 
sport won him the honorary title of Mr. 
Basketball; in Lawrence, Kans. Allen’s 
basketball career began while he was 
an undergraduate at the U. of Kansas, 
where he played for the inventor of the 
game, Dr. James Naismith. After med- 
ical school (osteopathy) and several 
years of coaching other Midwestern 
teams, Allen returned to Kansas and 
guided the Jayhawks to 24 conference 
championships. He retired in 1956, leav- 
ing a record (771 games won, 233 lost 
for a .768 percentage over his 46-year ca- 
reer) that stood until 1968—the year one 
of Allen’s own students, Adolph Rupp, 
broke it. Allen’s proudest achievement 
came in 1936, when, as a result of his 
one-man crusade, basketball became an 
Olympic sport. 

. 

Died. André Dunoyer de Segonzac, 
90, well-known French painter and 
printmaker; of bronchitis; in Paris. In- 
spired by Corot and Courbet, the young 
aristocrat shunned the early 1900s rev- 
olutionary experiments of his Fauvist 
and Cubist Parisian friends and bought 
a house in the south of France, where 
he painted gentle, Cézannesque still lifes 
and landscapes glimmering with the 
unique southern light. Retaining and re- 
fining his style throughout his lifetime. 
Segonzac won and kept the respect of 
artists, critics and collectors 
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Some people 


wondered 1f a volunteer 
Army would work. 


300 (000 young people 
believe it will. 


There were times when we, like the rest of America, 
wondered if the Army would make it without a draft. 

Could we meet our total manpower needs by 
relying solely on volunteers? And if so, could we meet 
those needs in quality as well as number? On June 30, 
1974, we got the answer. 

For the period covering July 1, 1973, to June 30, 
1974, over 199,000 young men and women enlisted in the 
Army. Which meant that we not only reached, but 
exceeded our goal. 

Since the last person was drafted, 300,000 young 
people have joined. As a result, the Army today is at full 
authorized strength and prepared to do its job. 

The figures are impressive. But not quite as 
impressive as the fact behind them. The people who are 
joining are joining because they want to, not because 
they have to. They’re better motivated, better prepared 
to accept discipline and, therefore, better soldiers. 

They’re joining because they’re finding things 
in the Army they may not be able to find anywhere else. 
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They’re finding good jobs. If they qualify, they can 
even take their choice from over 200 job-training courses. 

They’re finding new people to meet and new worlds 
to experience. From Europe to Panama to Hawaii. 

They’re finding a chance to get a college education. 
On Army posts, as well as at nearby universities. And 
they’re finding that the Army not only encourages them 
to further their education, but also pays 75% of their 
tuition costs. 

They’re finding a place to gain self-confidence and 
maturity. From the ruggedness of Basic Training to the 
everyday discipline of Army life. 

And while they’re finding the Army is making them 
better individuals, we’re 
finding they’re making 
us a better Army. 

For more in- 
formation, talk to 
your local Army 
Representative. 
He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages under 
“Recruiting” Or call 
us at 800-523-4800, 
toll free, anytime. 
In Pennsylvania, 
call 800-362-5696. 





Join the people 
who've joined the Army. 


































































ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


MONEY 


An Easing by the Fed 


For months, as soaring interest rates 
drove the cost of borrowing to record 
peaks, businessmen, labor leaders and 
economists voiced one plaint: excessive- 
ly tight credit threatened to push the na- 
tion into deep and long recession. For 
some industries and for millions of in- 
dividuals the recession has already 
struck. The dream of buying the single- 
family house has evaporated along with 
the drying up of mortgage money; hous- 
ing starts in August fell 45% from the 
year-earlier rate. 

Now at long last, there are hopeful 
signs that the Federal Reserve Board is 
making more money available for cred- 
it. Fed Chairman Arthur Burns last 
week told a conference of financial men 
in Washington, D.C.: “There will be no 
credit crunch in our country... It would 
be undesirable to further intensify mon- 
etary restraint.” Though he did not spe- 
cifically say that there would be an eas- 
ing, the money markets early in the 
week flashed a signal that it was already 
going on. The Fed allowed federal funds 
—uncommitted reserves that banks lend 
to each other—to trade in the 11% to 
114% range, v. the previous 12% or 
more. The change indicated that slight- 
ly more money was available for lend- 
ing, and that the Fed was endorsing it. 

Boomlet of Optimism. The shift 
was what money-market watchers had 
been waiting for, and it triggered a 
boomlet of optimism. Treasury Secre- 
tary William Simon foresaw a “further 
decline” in short-term interest rates; 
since early September three-month 
Treasury bills have dropped from 9.3% 


DENNIS BRACK—BLACK STAR 


ADVISER PAUL McCRACKEN 
Recalled to the battle. 
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to 7.6%, and there have been other 
declines as well (see chart). Chase Man- 
hattan Chairman David Rockefeller 
and other bankers predicted that if this 
trend continues, the prime rate—the one 
charged to banks’ most creditworthy 
customers—may well drop from 12% 
now to 10% by year’s end. 

The biggest reaction came in the 
stock market, which has been grasping 
all summer for firm signs of abatement 
in interest rates and inflation. The Dow 
Jones industrial average, which only two 
weeks ago plunged to a twelve-year low, 
soared most of last week, gaining 47 
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points until it cooled off and lost 3 points 
on Friday, closing at 671. 

The Fed is clearly moving toward a 
somewhat less restrictive money policy 
than before. But these moves appear to 
be more corrective than indicative of 
any major monetary shift. Since May, 
the growth of the nation’s money sup- 
ply has been at or near zero. Not even 
the Fed had intended it to fall so far, 
and the recent easing is mainly a coun- 
terbalancing measure to lift money 
growth back toward the 5% to 6% range 
that the Fed is believed to want. The 
buildup is expected to be slow, with no 


explosive growth allowed in the next 
several months, to counter the zero 
growth of the past four months. Burns 
stressed last week that “a policy of mod- 
erate monetary restraint remains appro- 
priate.” Indeed, a 5% to 6% rate of 
growth would be fairly restrictive and 
anti-inflationary at the present time. 
The battle against inflation took on 
renewed magnitude last week when the 
Labor Department reported that the 
consumer price index, paced by rises in 
food, clothing and medical services, 
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CHAIRMAN ARTHUR BURNS 
“No credit crunch.” 


jumped in August by 1.3%, equal to a 
compound annual rate of 16.8%. It was 
the biggest inflationary surge in a year, 
and it cut factory workers’ real take- 
home pay by .9%, down to a level 4.1% 
below a year ago. At the moment, con- 
sumer prices are more than 50% higher 
than in 1967, 

The Administration had its work cut 
out for its summit on the economy this 
week. To help distill into policy what- 
ever comes from that meeting, President 
Ford recalled an old inflation fighter 
He is Paul McCracken, 58, who was 
President Nixon's chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers from 
1969 to 1971. A conservative, McCrack- 
en generally opposes controls and favors 
balanced budgets. He is an old friend of 
Ford’s and teaches at the University of 
Michigan. McCracken says that he ex- 
pects to stay in Washington only long 
enough to “sort out ideas” from the sum- 
mit and draft policy suggestions. But his 
brief service, coming as it will during 
and after the grand meeting, is expect- 
ed to substantially shape the Ford Ad- 
ministration’s economic policy 
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GREENSPAN AT LAST WEEK’S MEETING 


SUMMITS 


Those Poor Brokers 


In its trek from one minisummit to 
another, the Ford Administration has 
so far come upon some gales of disagree- 
ment and clouds of anger, but few fresh 
ideas on how to deal with the nation’s 
troubled economy. The series of eleven 
meetings with representatives of various 
segments of the economy will culminate 
in a two-day National Conference on In- 
flation in Washington, D.C., at week's 
end. Chances of achieving a broad-based 
consensus for action are dim. The con- 
tinuing gulf between White House con- 
servatives and their critics (who do not 
have many imaginative ideas either) was 
hardly narrowed last week when Alan 
Greenspan, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, drew boos and hiss- 
es after telling a gathering of union lead- 
ers and representatives of black, poor, 
aged and handicapped people that “per- 
centage-wise,” Wall Street brokers were 
the biggest losers of income in the pres- 
ent economic decline 

The chance remark came in answer 
to criticism of the Administration’s re- 
Strictive economic policies during a 
minisummit on social services held at 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Arguing against cuts in so- 
cial services, Jerry Wurf, fiery president 
of the State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees Union, charged that Govern- 
ment policies aim to shunt most of the 
burden of fighting inflation on the poor 
Replying that everyone is hurt by in- 
flation, Greenspan said: “If you really 
wanted to examine, percentage-wise, 
who is hurt most in their incomes, it is 
the Wall Street brokers.” 

Hardly Placid. Greenspan had 
something of a point. The stock mar- 
ket’s slump has dried up commissions 
and devastated the brokerage business 
Last year the number of registered rep- 
Tesentatives shrank from 40,000 to 
36,000, and layoffs have accelerated 
gravely since then. Many salesmen are 
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forced to take part-time jobs as bar- 
tenders, models and retail clerks. Yet 
understandably, Greenspan’s remark 
touched sensitive nerves. 

The other highlight of the meeting 
was a set of proposals for Government 
action to rein in runaway health-care 
costs. The proposals, by Wilber J. Co- 
hen, a former Secretary of HEW, includ- 
ed: 1) setting fixed rates for doctors’ 
charges for specific services, and 2) fore- 
ing public disclosure of the money that 
a doctor collects from federal and state 
medical-aid programs if the total ex- 
ceeds $50,000. Finally, 16 major labor 
and civic groups resolved that, “Under 
no circumstances should funds for hu- 
man social services be reduced.” 

While less volatile, the other mini- 
summits have thus far been hardly plac- 
id. Each economic group has concen- 
trated almost exclusively on its own 
interests. Businessmen asked for more 
generous depreciation allowances, fewer 
environmental controls and an easing 
of federal safety rules on the job. Many 
farmers demanded a return to subsidies 
Builders wanted lower interest rates and 
more mortgage money. Union leaders 
called for higher wages and more fed- 
eral spending to generate jobs. “I've 
heard a great deal about belt tighten- 
ing, but the trouble is, everybody wants 
to tighten someone else's belt,” cracks 
Congressman Thomas S. Foley, a Dem- 
ocrat from Washington State 


PERSONALITY 


The Chairman’s 
Favorite Author 


At one of the preliminary confer- 
ences leading to this week’s summit on 
inflation, John Kenneth Galbraith 
looked over the 28 other economists who 
had gathered in the White House and 
quipped that the remedies for inflation 
would be about the same for “Bolshe- 
viks and the devoted supporters of Ayn 
Rand, if there are any present.” Then 
Alan Greenspan smiled and spoke up 
“There’s at least one.” 

So there was. The new chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers is a longtime friend and disci- 
ple of Ayn Rand, the Russian-born au- 
thor whose novels of rebellious achiever- 
heroes (We the Living, The Fountain- 
head, Atlas Shrugged) and nonfiction 
books have sold at least 12 million cop- 
ies in 38 years. Greenspan, who is 48, 
makes no secret of his admiration for 
Rand, who is now a vigorous 69. His ad- 
miration extends to Rand’s work and 
her philosophy of Objectivism, which 
she describes as advocating “reason, in- 
dividualism and capitalism.” It rejects 
altruism and embraces, says Rand, “ra- 
tional selfishness.” As John Galt, the 
hero of Atlas Shrugged, puts it at the cli- 
max of a $7-page speech that explains 
Objectivism: “I swear—by my life and 


my love of it—that I will never live for 
the sake of another man, nor ask anoth- 
er man to live for mine.” Indeed, the title 
of one of Rand's nonfiction books is The 
Virtue of Selfishness. Rand does not like 
to be compared with earlier thinkers of 
any stripe, but her beliefs are not too far 
from the 18th century philosophers who 
held that if every man were out for him- 
self, society would ultimately benefit 
She has long been indignant over the 
consistent fire she has drawn from hos- 
tile critics, who view her as an imprac- 
tical, closed-minded ideologue rather 
than a serious philosopher 

No Taxes. Ayn (asin “mine”) Rand 
is openly pleased over her real-life 
achiever-hero’s rise to the White House 
She traveled from her midtown Manhat- 
tan apartment to Washington, D.C., this 
month to watch Greenspan's swearing- 
in, then was introduced to President 
Ford. “I'm very proud of Alan,” she says 
“His is a heroic undertaking.” 

Greenspan is the first known follow- 
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OBJECTIVIST AYN RAND 
“Rational selfishness.” 


er of Objectivism to be tapped for a 
major Government policymaking posi- 
tion, When the appointment was an- 
nounced, critics wondered only half jok- 
ingly if Greenspan’s rise would lead to 
Rand's becoming the Administration's 
primary behind-the-scenes economics 
adviser. That sort of speculation is dis- 
missed by both Rand and Greenspan 
He says he has little contact with Rand 
now, and even before the CEA job came, 
meetings were limited to dinners every 
month or so with her and her husband 
of 45 years, Artist Frank O'Connor. On 
these occasions, Greenspan adds, con- 
versation is just “what old friends talk 
about.” Suspending a policy of shunning 
press interviews, Rand told TIME’s Sar- 
ah Button: “I am a philosopher, not an 
economist. Alan doesn’t seek my advice 
on these matters. He can tell me more 
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than I can tell him, and knows more 
about the day-to-day events.” 

Still, the two are very much in agree- 
ment on economic principles. Both view 
capitalism as a system that functions 
best without any Government regulation 
—a recurring theme in Rand's writings. 
During the Arab oil boycott late last 
year, Rand quoted Greenspan in her bi- 
weekly Ayn Rand Letter (circ. 15,000) as 
saying jokingly, “We would have oil 
spurting from under our feet” if the Gov- 
ernment relieved the oil industry of all 
taxes and controls and promised to im- 
pose no new ones for a decade. As for in- 
flation, Rand agrees with Greenspan's 
remedies: balanced budgets, reduced 
Government spending, tight money. 
Three years ago, she said in her letter 
that wage-price controls would lead to 
runaway inflation. 

Though both Rand and Greenspan 
admire risk-taking entrepreneurs, Rand 
generally has little regard for U.S. busi- 
nessmen. “They are appeasers, compro- 
misers and pragmatists,” she declares in 
her heavily accented, carefully spoken 
English. “They do not have one long- 
range idea.” Oilmen? Rand says, “They 
claim that their sole purpose is to serve 
the public, which is a vicious statement 
of altruism and collectivism, What they 
should say is that they're working for 
their own profit. And that incidentally, 
as a consequence, they are serving the 
public.” 

More Recognition. Greenspan and 
Rand have known each other since the 
early 1950s, when they were introduced 
by Greenspan’s former wife. “He im- 
pressed me as very intelligent, brilliant 
and unhappy,” recalls Rand. “He was 
groping for a frame of reference. He had 
no fundamental view of life.” But that 
began to take shape in the course of long, 
late-night talks with her, and in reading 
the manuscript of Atlas Shrugged before 
it was published, to mostly unfavorable 
reviews, in 1957. The book describes 
what happens when men of ability go on 
strike: the US. is destroyed. “By the time 
he was reading it, he was sold on the phi- 
losophy, but only in a general way,” says 
Rand. “Atlas Shrugged finished the job.” 

In the early 1960s, Rand edited Cap- 
italism: The Unknown Ideal, an anthol- 
ogy of essays. Greenspan's contribution 
championed a return to the gold stan- 
dard and abolition of antitrust laws 
—views he still generally holds but does 
not expect to effect in the light of polit- 
ical realities. At that time, Greenspan 
was a part-time economics lecturer at 
the Nathaniel Branden Institute in New 
York City, a forum for Rand and her fol- 
lowers that was disbanded in 1968. 

Rand does not like Richard Nixon, 
who named Greenspan to the CEA job. 
The former President, she says as she 
puffs on a Tareyton through an ever- 
present blue-and-silver cigarette holder, 
is “a grotesque example of pragmatism.” 
But she heartily approves of Gerald 
Ford, whom she regards as “marvelous 
casting in appearance alone.” 


Now Rand is busy planning her fifth 
novel and writing her letter. She is 
pleased that a younger generation is 
gradually being exposed to her ideas, 
which are not always predictable. For 
instance, although she fied Soviet total- 
itarianism in 1926, at age 21, Rand is 
“almost in sympathy” with the Krem- 
lin’s expulsion of Alexander Solzheni- 
tsyn. Reason: “He's against growth and 
technology, and for replacing Commu- 
nism with the theocracy of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, a dreadful religion.” 
And she is receiving somewhat more 
recognition, too, from academia. Earlier 
this year at West Point, Rand delivered 
a lecture on the importance of philoso- 
phy. It has since been made a part of the 
academy’s curriculum. 


same international routes at the same 
time, and both the State Department 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board will in- 
vestigate whether foreign lines are flying 
more flights to and from the U.S. than is 
permitted in international agreements. 
Ford will also consider raising the inter- 
national airmail fees paid to U'S. carri- 
ers. (Currently, foreign carriers demand 
and get as much as five times what U.S. 
airlines collect for carrying U.S. overseas 
mail.) Further, the Commerce Depart- 
ment will promote a “Fly U.S. Flag Air- 
lines” campaign. 

Better Risk. Pan Am Chairman 
William T. Seawell, who is still hoping 
for Government help, said that he was 
“heartened” by the measures. While the 
benefits from the plan would be long- 
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NEARLY EMPTY PAN AM TERMINAL AT NEW YORK’S J.F.K. AIRPORT AT 6 P.M. 


AIRLINES 


Clipping Pan Am’s Wings 
With losses deepening, fuel costs 
climbing and credit lines drying up, Pan 
American World Airways sent out a 
Mayday call of distress to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, pleading for emergency subsi- 
dies of $10.1 million a month. Last week 
Transportation Secretary Claude S. Bri- 
negar said that “President Ford has con- 
cluded that it is not now fair to the na- 
tion’s taxpayers to ask them to support 
our U.S. international flag carriers with 
direct cash subsidy payments.” With 
that, the fate of the nation’s senior over- 
seas airline fell into the hands of the 
banks and insurance companies, to 
which it owes almost $700 million. 

The Administration did agree to 
some measures by which Pan Am and its 
creditors can now feel encouraged. Most 
important, the Government will use its 
considerable power to discourage for- 
eign and US. airlines from flying the 


range at best for cash-strapped Pan Am, 
the package might do just enough to 
keep the line from going broke in the 
coming months. Reason: a consortium of 
36 banks, led by New York’s First Na- 
tional City, is sitting on $205 million in 
credit that the bankers are ready to re- 
lease to the company if it looks worthy. 
They have said that they would advance 
no credit if Pan Am’s assets drop be- 
neath $300 million, and with the compa- 
ny dipping into cash reserves to meet op- 
erating costs, it is almost certain to fall 
beneath that line soon. But the Admin- 
istration steps make Pan Am look like a 
better risk. 

Moreover, despite Ford's rejection, 
the CAB said last week that it is still 
studying whether the company should 
get a permanent subsidy. If Pan Am now 
takes painful cost-cutting steps, particu- 
larly by eliminating some lightly trav- 
eled routes to Latin America, Africa and 
Asia, its creditors may be disposed to re- 
duce the $300 million asset limit below 
which credit would halt. According to 
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Brinegar, the Administration will ask 
the creditors to be lenient with Pan Am. 

Even short-term credit and the long- 
term policy shift, however, may not be 
enough to save Pan Am. World air fares 
have gone up 13% to 19% since January, 
and will probably rise another 10% to 
15% before the year is out. The higher 
the fares, the fewer the passengers; Pan 
Am’s transatlantic passenger volume is 
down 23% this year. Meanwhile, more 
than just fuel costs have been spiraling. 
Delta Airlines recently agreed to boost 
the average annual salaries of its pilots 
to $48,000 by mid-1976, v. $42,000 now; 
the top of the union scale provides a 
clearly inflationary $100,000 a year in 
wages and benefits for Delta’s 747 pilots. 
Those raises have caused consternation 
among executives of other airlines, 
which expect similar demands from 
their pilots. In such an atmosphere, only 
the strongest airlines may survive. 

Old Proposal. Said a White House 
aide last week: “There is too much at 
stake, not only for the airline but also for 
this country’s national interest, to let 
Pan Am go down the tubes.” To save it, 
some Washington officials have revived 
a longstanding proposal for Pan Am to 
merge with Trans World Airlines. But 
neither company is enthusiastic, and 
there is some question whether two 
heavily indebted lines could combine. In 
any case, the eventual prospect is for a 
radically altered Pan Am, either 
through merger or considerable reduc- 
tion of its far-flung routes—or both. 


CONSUMERS 


Close to Cloture 


For only the third time in the past 
half-century, the Senate last week went 
toa fourth cloture vote to break a filibus- 
ter: the two-month-long rearguard ac- 
tion to keep a bill creating a consumer 
protection agency from coming toa final 
vote on the Senate floor. The cloture 
vote, 64 to 34, was two short of the 66 
needed to end the filibuster, but propo- 
nents of the bill refused to let it die. Con- 
vinced that they could muster two addi- 
tional votes, they asked Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield for an unprece- 
dented fifth try. If they can prove they 
have the votes, he is likely to agree. 

The controversial measure would 
create an independent federal agency 
that would review consumers’ com- 
plaints and represent their interests be- 
fore federal courts and regulatory agen- 
cies but have no regulatory power of its 
own. It would in effect institutionalize 
consumer advocacy and provide an 
agency that Ralph Nader believes would 
be “a hair shirt” for other federal depart- 
ments. That proposition has been des- 
perately fought by lobbyists of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers and other 
business groups, who feel that it will 
bring harassment by yet another bureau- 
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NORTH CAROLINA'S SAM ERVIN 
One last filibuster. 


cracy. They have stalled passage of sim- 
ilar legislation for five years, although 
the number of companies supporting the 
bill is gradually increasing. 

If the bill does not reach the floor 
this session—a fifth unsuccessful cloture 
vote would certainly kill it—its propo- 
nents feel that it will easily pass early 
next year, probably in an even stronger 
form. Five or six opponents of the mea- 
sure are retiring, including Sam Ervin of 
North Carolina, who helped lead the fil- 
ibuster, arguing that the bill “is repug- 
nant to the free-enterprise system.” As 
chairman of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, which is responsible 
for such legislation, Ervin delayed the 
bill’s entry onto the Senate floor. No 
problem is anticipated with his proba- 
ble replacement: Connecticut Senator 
Abraham Ribicoff, one of the bill’s chief 
sponsors. 


ENERGY 
Fattening Gas Prices 


As fuel prices flamed up during the 
energy crisis, Government officials re- 
peatedly denied allegations that part of 
the increase was due to overcharging by 
some oil and gas companies. Those de- 
nials are no longer being made so vehe- 
mently. In recent months, legal action 
has been taken against several major oil 
firms in New York, Indiana and else- 
where, charging them with illegally re- 
straining competition for profit—an ac- 
cusation that the companies deny. Also, 
the Federal Energy Administration con- 
ceded that between January and May it 
failed to plug a loophole in its oil-alloca- 
tion program, enabling some petroleum 
companies to increase their bills by up to 
$300 million. Now the Federal Power 
Commission, which regulates natural- 
gas prices, has been charged with im- 
properly granting increases. Worse, the 
authorizations were made while the top 
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FPC officials held securities in companies 
that the agency supervises. 

These charges against the FPC 
—characterized by Democratic Con- 
gressman John Moss of California as 
“one of the most powerful indictments 
of a federal regulatory agency within 
memory”—were contained in a study 
released last week by the General Ac- 
counting Office, the congressional 
watchdog agency. GAO investigators 
concentrated their fire on the manner 
in which the FPC acted under a reg- 
ulation in effect since 1970. It is de- 
signed to increase supplies by permitting 
producers to sell gas at higher than reg- 
ulated rates for 60 days. Allowing firms 
to go on selling high-priced gas be- 
yond the 60-day period would require 
a change in the regulation. Yet the 
FPC, without making such a revision, 
granted 96 extensions through the end 
of last year. Some of them allowed un- 
regulated prices for as long as 300 days, 
enabling one unnamed producer to add 
more than $800,000 to his profits in a 
six-month period. 

Many extensions were granted in 
closed executive sessions of the agency’s 
five commissioners, all of whom are on 
record as favoring at least some dereg- 
ulation of natural gas. Furthermore, the 
GAO notes, during one full year no min- 
utes at all were made of FPC meetings. 

FPC Chairman John Nassikas has 
been called to answer the GAO charges 
before a meeting this week of the House 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions. Nassikas argues that, faced with 
the possibility of gas shortages, his agen- 
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cy had the right to waive some require- 
ments as an emergency measure. The 
GAO insists that accepting that argument 
would “make a sham” of the regulatory 
process. Moreover, the GAO estimates 
that of the $3.3 billion in increases that 
were collected, only one-third went to 
producers to increase gas supplies, 
which was the purpose of the move. The 
rest went to pipeline companies. 

FPC officials admit that the agency 
was remiss in not having all its high of- 
ficials make full financial disclosures. 
That step, the GAO says, would have re- 
vealed that 19 of the agency's 125 top 
employees held stock in gas-producing 
firms under FPC jurisdiction, including 
Exxon, Texaco and Tenneco. Moreover, 
seven of these officials were administra- 
tive-law judges who preside over cases 
that come before the FPC, and in at least 
one case, a judge apparently presided 
over a hearing involving a company in 
which he held stock. 





SHIPPING 


The Great Lakes Slump 


When the St. Lawrence Seaway 
opened in 1959, Midwesterners envi- 
sioned the shores of the Great Lakes be- 
coming “America’s fourth seacoast.” 
Today that dream has all but sunk out 
of sight. Despite the seaway’s direct 
route to the bustling ports of Europe and 
the Middle East, the Great Lakes ports 
from Duluth to Rochester are suffering 
through a depression that looks almost 
impossible to reverse. 

International cargo trade moving in 
and out of the ports is averaging only 
half as much as last year, and two-thirds 
less than the record 8.6 million tons 
moved in 1971. Patrick J. Sullivan, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Great Lakes dis- 
trict of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, asserts that less than 
one-third of the 7,000 longshoremen 
working lake docks have been close to 
adequately employed this year. “Last 


year,” says P. George Bechtold, a Chi- 
cago terminal company official, “we had 
53 vessels dock at our facility at Lake 
Calumet. You know how many we have 
had there this year? Zilch.” 

Worse, there are signs that the 
downward spiral is reinforcing itself. As 
fewer sailings are scheduled, shippers 
turn to other means—truck or rail—to 
move cargoes, and sailings decline even 
more. What happened? Like the rest of 
the economy, Great Lakes shipping is 
suffering from inflation, especially in the 
cost of fuel to power ships. Bad labor re- 
lations also have plagued Chicago docks. 
“The I.L.A.,” fumes Bechtold, “will not 
work in the rain. If they look at a pud- 
dle and see a bubble, they will walk off 
the ship.” 

But longshoremen cannot be blamed 
for any of the worst problems, which 
are long-term and seem almost insol- 
uble. The St. Lawrence Seaway has be- 
come virtually obsolete. Its locks are too 
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small to let through the “super” ships 
(27-ft. draft or more) that move cargo 
most efficiently these days. 

About the only hope for the Great 
Lakes is that long-divided dock work- 
ers, terminal operators and port author- 
ities have formed an alliance to remedy 
some problems that are not rooted in 
the very nature of the seaway. They are 
asking the U.S. Maritime Administra- 
tion for the same subsidies that are col- 
lected by the coastal shipping interests 
that compete with them. They also want 
moderation of the “Ship American” pol- 
icy, which is mandated by the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1970. 

This policy requires shippers to use 
US.-flag vessels to move varying per- 
centages of certain cargoes—half of all 
goods shipped to the Soviet Union, for 
instance. But not a single U.S.-flag ship 
is left that is efficient enough for trans- 
ocean commerce and small enough to 
fit through the seaway locks—so the law 
in effect forbids many US. shippers to 
use the Great Lakes at all. 
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The Confucian Factor 


CHINA PERCEIVED: IMAGES AND POLICIES IN 
CHINESE-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

by JOHN K. FAIRBANK 

245 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $7.95. 


Nobody in the West has done more 
to clear up the mystery of China than 
John K. Fairbank, professor of Chinese 
history at Harvard. His latest book, a 
collection of 17 essays written between 
1946 and 1974, continues a lifetime of 
combat against what he calls “the orig- 
inal sin of ignorance” about East Asia 
It is a sin, Fairbank feels, that can be re- 
sisted only with the help of a great deal 
more historical knowledge than most 
Americans now possess. The 
various pieces in the book are 
unified by the author’s persis- 
tent attempt to show that the 
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JOHN K, FAIRBANK, 1974 
A scholar’s wit. 





yawning cultural gap between East and 
West that is still responsible for much 
of the tension between them. 

Confucianism consisted of rule by 
a scholar elite steeped in the great eth- 
ical classics of Chinese antiquity. By 
the 8th century a complex system of 
civil service examinations, based on lit- 
erary and ethical knowledge, had be- 
come the principal route to bureaucratic 
advancement. The scholarly ruling class 
jealously guarded its monopoly on cor- 
rect ideas and prevented anybody else, 
merchants or soldiers, for example, from 
gaining power. It stressed tranquillity 
and order, not struggle and change, as 
the primary goals of society. 

Fairbank argues that China has not 
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A scholarly bureaucracy. 


present behavior of both Chi- 
na and the West are largely de- 
termined by historical-cultural tradi- 
tions that nobody, not even Chairman 
Mao or Henry Kissinger, can escape 
Fairbank begins with a stunningly 
impressive analysis, written in 1946, on 
the prospects for democracy in China 
at that time. They were nil, he conclud- 
ed, not only because the Communists 
were more vigorous and popular than 
the American-backed Kuomintang, but 
also because “the inertia of tradition” 
did not permit Western-style solutions 
in China. Fairbank was of course right, 
and since that essay—as textbook writ- 
er, as target of the McCarthy campaign, 
as a mover and shaker in the field of 
Asian studies in the U.S.—he has stuck 
to his main theme. The great Confucian 
system of government that evolved by 
the 2nd century B.C. has resulted in a 
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freed itself from this Confucian past, de- 
spite Mao Tse-tung’s revolution. Like 
the China of old, the People’s Republic 
is still “massive, profoundly collectivist, 
and professedly anti-individualist.” Im- 
portant habits of the Confucian tradi- 
tion have been modified: rule by an im- 
perial figure still persists, for example, 
and so does adherence to ideological or- 
thodoxy, whether Confucian or Com- 
munist. Ironically, the methods used to 
overthrow the old system are reminis- 
cent of past methods. The Red Guards 
of the Cultural Revolution had their pro- 
totypes in the antiforeign Boxers of the 
19th century. In Confucian times, too, 
crowds of villagers used to gather to hear 
mandatory lectures on ethics 

The highly bureaucratic, anticom- 
mercial, inward-looking and extremely 


self-satisfied culture of China was and 
is the virtual opposite of the dynamic, 
restless, expansive, entrepreneurial 
West. Since the mid-19th century, the 
U.S. has been part of a gigantic “con- 
flict of civilizations” brought about by 
the Western invasion of the East Asian 
cultural sphere. To Fairbank, America’s 
painful expansion into Viet Nam was 
only a final burst of gunboat diplomacy 
as invented by the British against the re- 
calcitrant isolationism of 19th century 
China. In an ominous foreshadowing of 
Viet Nam, in 1856 a British consul in 
Canton “had the Royal Navy bombard 
the Canton viceroy’s yamen [headquar- 
ters] with one gun at ten-minute inter- 
vals” in order to exact trade privileges 
for Britain. 

Recent U.S. aims in China—and 
Viet Nam—had little to do with trade 
advantages. But from Fairbank’s histor- 
ical perspective, even Western attempts 
at benevolent reform—like the US. ef- 
fort to induce Chiang Kai-shek, and 
later Ngo Dinh Diem, to permit a loyal 
opposition, thereby broadening political 
participation—are exercises in delusion 
and sentimentality. And while that view 
may by now have become part of the 
conventional wisdom, the author la- 
ments the fact that few Americans today 
seem anxious to discover what it was 
about Viet Nam or China that made 
them so resilient to heavy doses of 
American good will. “The United States 
got into Viet Nam partly out of sheer ig- 
norance,” writes Fairbank, “and now we 
want to get out and remain ignorant. 
Neither move does us much credit.” 

Faded Bloom. Though Fairbank 
agrees that a new era in East-West re- 
lations may now be dawning, his essays 
contain an implicit warning: there will 
probably be less true change than the 
proponents of détente believe. Indeed, 
once the bloom of new acquaintanceship 
has faded, both Americans and Chinese 
will still face many of the same old prob- 
lems: the Taiwan question, the clash of 
American individualism with Chinese 
collectivism, the arrogance of China’s 
“implacable self-esteem.” Most impor- 
tant, as Americans we must give up the 
enduring historical hope that “bringing 
China into the world” will somehow 
make the Chinese more like us. 

There is perhaps too much fatalism 
in Fairbank’s philosophy. Much of Chi- 
na Perceived was written at the height 
of the Cultural Revolution’s xenopho- 
bia. Though Fairbank repeats his basic 
message too often, he does so readably, 
with dashes of wit and grace and a lack 
of scholarly ponderousness. The book, 
in any case, is a useful antidote to the 
current euphoric tendency to assume 
that fusty yesterday has little bearing on 
the shape of a bright tomorrow. “With 
no past,” says a Chinese proverb, “the 
present is formless.” "Richard Bernstein 
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Geriatricks 


ENDING UP 

by KINGSLEY AMIS 

176 pages. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
$6.95. 


Lucky Jim was a likable chap in- 
deed. But since his appearance in 1954 
critics and readers have remarked the 
spreading “swinishness” of Kingsley 
Amis characters—as well as the distaste 
the author seems to feel for his own cre- 
ations. It has always been noted in ex- 
tenuation that literary satire thrives on 
vile bodies and that swinishness justi- 
fies a measure of pique. But now Amis 
stands revealed as a misanthrope sans 
merci. From Ending Up it is clear that 
if anyone asked him the old vaudeville 
question “Would you hit a lady with a 
baby?” Amis might gleefully reply: “No, 
I'd hit her with a brick.” And mean it 

Amis is 52. The subjects of his un- 
kind attentions this time are the gen- 
teel aged, people approaching second 
childhood through their half-past 70s 

in short, a group about whom society 
feels notably ineffectual and guilty 

The denizens of Tuppenny-hapenny 
Cottage for a while seem to be little more 
than the kind of dotty ménage @ cing 
that Wodehouse might assemble on a 
bilious day: Adela Bastable, a large, dim, 
goodhearted spinster; her brother Ber- 
nard, a retired brigadier with a bad leg; 
Shorty, once a quartermaster sergeant, 
now a friend and factotum; George Zey- 
er, a bedridden history professor (Ber- 
nard’s brother-in-law); and Marigold 
Pyke, a faded beauty who cutely refers 
to drinks as “drinkle-pinkles” and Eng- 
lish pounds as “poundies,” thus driving 
Bernard round the bend. Amis is also 
clearly at work on a mean microcosm 
for the sunset of Little England. Ber- 
nard, it appears, had to retire from his 
regiment 35 years ago after a homosex 
ual episode with—yes—Shorty. What 
bothers Marigold about Shorty, howev- 
er, is not this scandal, but the fact that al- 
though he contributes much of the 
money and housework and good sense 
that keep Tuppenny-hapenny Cottage 
shuffling along, he is not upper class 

Doddering Prey. With extraordi 
nary skill, Amis manages to have fun 
with such things as Marigold’s fear of 
losing her memory, Zeyer’s stroke- 
induced nominal aphasia. (Nouns es- 
cape him and periphrasis ensues, with 
a passport, for example, becoming “the 
thing you have to show when you leave 
a country.”) Even Shorty’s interior di- 
alogues with his own bowels are put to 
comic use, along with the fact that old 
people are often mean and silly, and fall 
down easily. Amis pursues his doddering 
prey with tiny twists of plot: through the 
use of stink bombs, squirt guns and even 
a heated orange-juice can of urine, Ber- 
nard tries to turn the group against Zey- 
er’s dreadful, sad old dog, Mr. Pastry 
and to convince Shorty that his bladder 
is ruined. A Christmas dinner scene 
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with bored and horrified younger gen- 
erations present, is a comic masterpiece 
in which petty ferocity, mostly masked 
in genteel dialogue, shatters attempts at 
kindness and good cheer 

Motiveless malignancy, as repre- 
sented by Bernard, surely exists in the 
world. Old age is no guarantee of wis- 
dom or largeness of spirit. But some- 
where before a surprise ending with 
more deaths than Act V of Hamlet, it be- 
comes evident that Author Amis is en- 
joying his caricatured geriatricks in 
some way that might be appropriate to 
Goneril and Regan in King Lear but is 
simply hateful in Tuppenny-hapenny 
Cottage. Graham Greene once wrote 
that when trying to refine the pangs and 
foibles of men and women into fiction, 
a novelist must have a sliver of ice in 
his heart. A sliver of ice, yes. A lump of 
black bile, no ® Timothy Foote 
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J.G. FARRELL 


Picnics and Panics 


THE SIEGE OF KRISHNAPUR 
by J.G. FARRELL 
344 pages. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 


$7.95. 


When an American novelist wants 
to demonstrate the naiveté of Ameri- 
cans, he packs his characters off to Eu- 
rope. This is known as the Henry James 
gambit. When a British novelist wishes 
to display the naiveté of Englishmen 
he ships his characters out to India. This 
is known as the E.M. Forster ploy, and 
nobody has worked it more pointedly 
than J.G. Farrell, 39, a native of Liv- 
erpool and an expatriate himself in such 
exotic places as Morocco, Mexico and 
the Canadian Arctic—not to mention 
India 

The year for Farrell's melodrama of 
shattered innocence is 1857. Queen Vic- 








‘I picked up 
this antique 
champagne bucket 
with what saved 
on my room 
at the Palace” 


The wonders of San Francisco 
can put quite a dent in your 
wallet. So why not save on 
your hotel room? 

Consider the Palace. It’s 
right in the heart of the city. 
And it’s filled with beautiful 
things, upstairs and down. 
You can indulge your 
champagne taste in the 
world-famous Garden Court, 
with its magnificent chan- 
deliers, marble columns and 
four-story high glass roof. 

But with single rooms 
from $25.25, you can see that 
good taste isn’t necessarily 
expensive. You'll save enough 
in-a@few days at the Sheraton- 
Palace to have quite a bit left 
over for your champagne 
appetite. 


AN 
NO MO INN 
DE SERVICE OF ITT 


Sheraton-Palace Hotel 





FOR RESERVATIONS CALL TOLL-FREE 800-325 
TRAVEL AGENTS PAID PR 
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What is 

a Family 
Helper — 
Project? ~ 


Briefly, this is a new way of help- 
ing a child right in his own home, 
in a family atmosphere. 

Children need help when a 
widowed mother cannot support 
her family, or parents become 
seriously ill, or are just too poor 
to care for the children. 

This is where Christian Children's 
Fund—and you as a sponsor—step in, 
helping keep the family together. 

Children assisted through CCF Fam- 
ily Helper Projects receive a variety of 
services, depending on the specific proj- 
ect, such as school supplies and cloth- 
ing, medical assistance, and family 
guidance from a child caseworker who 
visits the homes regularly. 

Family Helper Projects are guided by 
child welfare specialists from the Field 
Office staff, and each project is required 
to submit an annual financial statement. 

Would you like to sponsor a child? 

Here are the answers to some other 
questions you may ask before you decide. 
Q. Why does CCF use a sponsorship 
plan to help children ? 
A. To help provide long term child care 
along with a person-to-person relation- 
ship, in which sponsor and child can 
relate to each other as real human beings. 
Q. Is CCF an emergency relief organi- 
zation ? 

A. No. While material assistance is 
vital, a child also needs to experience the 
warmth of knowing another person cares 
about him as an individual over an ex- 
tended period of time. 

Q. What does it cost to sponsor a child ? 
A. $15 a month, tax deductible. 

Q. What does the child receive ? 

A. In general, CCF supplements other 
resources to help provide clothing, 
shelter, health care, spiritual guidance, 
education, school supplies, balanced diet 
—and love. You'll receive detailed in- 
formation about the project where the 
child receives assistance. 

Q. May I send an extra gift? 

A. Yes, if you wish to send $5 or $10 for 
a Christmas or birthday present, the 
entire amount is forwarded, and the 
money is used according to your instruc- 
tions. You will receive a “thank-you” 
letter from the child. 

Q. May I visit my child? 

A. Yes. Our Homes and Projects around 
the world are delighted when sponsors 
visit. 
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PME 


Q. May groups sponsor a child ? 

A. Yes. Church classes, office workers, 
civic clubs, school classes, organizations 
and other groups sponsor children. 

Q. Is a financial statement available ? 
A. Yes, upon your request and we will 
be glad to answer any questions about 
how your gifts are used. 

You see, a child is helped in many 
different ways—each according to his 
needs. And it is the sponsors who make 
this help possible. 

Won't you share in this person-to- 
person relationship? 

Just fill out the coupon and send it in 
with your first monthly check. In about 
two weeks you will receive the child's 
photograph, background information, 
mailing address and a description of the 
project where the child receives 
assistance. 

You may write to the child and you 
will receive the child’s letters, along with 
an English translation. (Housemothers 
or caseworkers help children unable to 
write.) 

Won't you become a sponsor today? 

Sponsors urgently needed this month in: 
Brazil, India, Guatemala and Indonesia. 






Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


I wish to sponsor a (1) boy [1] girl in 








(oe | ———_ a 
(-) Choose any child who needs my help. 
I will pay $15 a month. I enclose first 
payment of $. . Send me child’s 
name, story, address and picture. 

























I cannot sponsor a child but want to 
give $ = : 

[-] Please send me more information. 
Name 

Address. 

City 

State 2 ee 
Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 






eign Aid. Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: 
Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. 711890 
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toria is on her throne, and all is well 
with the empire, or so it seems to the co- 
lonials being ever so English-under- 
glass in their frontier enclave at Krish- 
napur. Generals saunter about with 
cricket bats in their hands. Officers’ la- 
dies recite delicately palpitating verses 
about nature to the poetry society. What 
picnics one attends! York hams, Ched- 
dar cheese, oysters, spice nuts, candied 
fruits. Did one ever leave home? And ev- 
erywhere there are the invisible, obei- 
sant Indians, fanning the Englishman 
when he is hot, serving him when he is 
hungry or thirsty—insulating him not 
only from the squalor, the hardship and 
the needs of the world outside but also 
from the slightest threat to his Roman 
sense of self-esteem. 

Pariah Dogs. Then suddenly, in- 
conceivably, mutiny sweeps India, as in- 
deed the Sepoy Rebellion did in 1857, 
and Novelist Farrell takes his English- 
men out of a quaint hunting print and 
frames them in a painting by Hieron- 
ymus Bosch. The once happy few, be- 
sieged in the compound at Krishnapur 
for three months, come to resemble the 
natives they had so exquisitely ignored. 
Clothes shred, ribs show, sores.;pustu- 
late, armpits stink. The survivors take 
on the look (and sometimes the char- 
acter) of the pariah dogs that clean the 
corpses to the bone almost before the 
body stiffens. As the days and weeks 
pass, it is the Indians’ turn to holiday 
on the hillsides with picnic hampers and 
opera glasses and watch the new spec- 
tator sport: kill the English. 

While Indian bullets and swords tear 
into English flesh, Farrell takes his own 
aim at the English soul in the person of 
the Collector, the ranking India Com- 
pany officer in Krishnapur. The father 
of seven, an imposing man with side 
whiskers like the ruff of a cat, he is ev- 
ery inch a hostile cartoonist’s Victorian. 
Before his Indian service he was a lead- 
er among the best London charities for 
the relief of beggars and the redemption 
of prostitutes. The Collector believes de- 
voutly in the superiority of England and 
the 19th century. His religion is progress: 
the faith Farrell puts to trial-by-ordeal 
at Krishnapur. 

Farrell can write with a fury to 
match his theme. As spectacle, The Siege 
of Krishnapur has the blaze and the ag- 
ony of a scenario for hell. But as moral 
commentary. it is overcalculated—and 
its ironies unsuitably neat. When the 
desperate defenders load their cannon 
with makeshift shrapnel, including sil- 
verware and prayer beads, the volley be- 
comes too pat a way of saying: Bang 
goes civilization! 

As always in these contests of tea, 
cucumber sandwiches and fair play v. 
the dark demons of the blood, nice 
guys finish last, or else they turn out to 
be not so nice after all. Something like 
this is what Farrell seems to be preach- 
ing over his deflowered English Eden. 
But it is a measure of his fairness—or 
perhaps our lowering standard of in- 
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GREEN PAPER NO, 8 


The Great Willamette Cleanup. 





Thirty years ago, Oregon’s Wil- 
lamette River was so filthy that 
waste sometimes formed into rafts 
as it floated downstream. 

Pollution even threatened the 
spring Chinook salmon run. 

And, by the time it reached 
Portland, the water was literally 
dead—without purifying dissolved 
oxygen. Today, the Willamette is 
very much alive again. Spring 
salmon runs are improving and a 
new fall run has been established, 
thanks to new fish ladders and 
improved stream flow. It was 
brought back to life by the 
powerful forces of public opinion, 
industrial inventiveness and gov- 
ernment agency cooperation. 

Like most pollution problems, 





those on the Willamette began 
reaching major proportions in the 
30’s and 40’s—before many knew 
for sure how to describe the 
trouble, let alone resolve it. 

The pulp and paper industry— 
part of Oregon’s great wood prod- 
ucts industry—was part of the 
problem. 

It also was part of the solution. 

Fortunately the industry had 
the technology to get the job 
done. Even so, it wasn’t easy. 
And it certainly wasn’t cheap. 

It took, above all, a clear and 
unswerving desire by the people, 
the communities and the indus- 
tries of Oregon to get the job done. 

Finger pointing wasn’t enough. 
It took hard cash and higher 
taxes to pay for primary, second- 
ary and, in some cases, tertiary 
municipal sewage treatment. Dams 
were built to even out the river’s 
erratic seasonal flow. People taxed 
themselves further to buy scenic 
land and park areas—to create a 
string of water parks that have 
been likened to a string of pearls. 

The paper industry, for its 
part, invested many millions of 
dollars to find ways to handle 
by-products, to reduce waste of 
pulping chemicals, to clean the 
water used in the paper-making 
process, and even to improve the 
appearance of the plants along 
the river’s edge. 

Government changed, too. At 
the start of the cleanup cam- 


paign there were almost 40 sepa- 
rate government entities with 
some responsibility for—or con- 
trol over—the river’s use. Part of 
the ability to clean the river in- 
cluded modernizing government 
operations and laws. 

Cleaning up a river is a tough, 
complex and expensive job. It’s 
going to take more effort, and 
more money, to meet the more 
stringent demands of the future. 
But the Willamette is a good 
example of what can be accom- 
plished when the public, govern- 
ment and industry work together 
effectively. 

For information about Ameri- 
ca’s timber resource which pro- 
vides the solid wood and paper 
products you need, write George 
C. Cheek, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, American Forest Institute, 
P. O. Box 38, Riverdale, Mary- 
land 20840. 
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nocence—that the end of the novel re- 
mains open to interpretation. As the 
rescue force marches in at last, what 
Farrell notices is that the Collector has 
lost his faith. What a reader of the be- 
sieged ‘70s notices is that the Collector 
has survived, ® Melvin Maddocks 


Pilgrim’s Regress 
ALINSKY’S DIAMOND 

by TOM McHALE 

335 pages. Lippincott. $8.95. 


Perhaps every good young writer 
should be allowed a book like this one. 
Still it is a notable disappointment. 
Three years ago, McHale published two 
exhilarating novels in quick succession: 
Principato and Farragan’s Retreat. In 
both he revealed wild comic gusto, a 
youthful, vengeful rage at certain vaga- 
ries of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
a visceral knowledge of middle-class 
Irish and Italians around Philadelphia 
and the Jersey shore. McHale was nev- 
er a stylist; he made up in energy what 

: he lacked in elegance. 
. b) ° ° In Alinsky's Diamond he quits his fa- 
Dry Gilbeys. Dry Boissiere. miliar landscape and sets out on a lit- 

When a great dryginandagreat dry martini. Soa Gilboissiere pg comets ae as praepir bad 

dry vermouth get together, the result martini has to be a great dry martini. an cote ‘ "Francis X Murche & * 
is—almost inevitably—a great __Dryit... you'll like it. Rabe’ Clie id wating aca na te 
si Aruba, Ohio, is rotting away in a French 


Botssiere Verrnouth. Sole importer U.S.A. Munson Shaw Co. NY Distilled London Dry Gin. 86 proof, chateau. He has married a baron’s 
( neutral spints Gilbey. Lid. Distr by National Distillers Products Co. NYC : : ; ? 
me sds sd ee daughter and ruined her family—indeed 


the whole village of Vardille-sur-Lac 


—by being caught doctoring the local 
wine. As penance, Murphy resolves to 
drink himself to death by swallowing all 
12,000 unsalable bottles. 
At this stage, Murphy becomes a 
@ likely victim for some charlatans who 
want to start a “pilgrimage” to Jerusa- 
lem, covered by French television and 
ostensibly aimed at inspiriting religion 
generally and raising the nation’s spir- 
itual tone. Of course its organizers have 


other, quite different plans. So, as it hap- 
pens, does the author. By the middle of 











Do you teach social studies or English? Do your the book, the crusade is all but forgot- 

‘ ten, and the reader has become en- 

students find that the usual classroom magazines are meshed in the travails of a fabulously 

“kid stuff”? Is there no challenge in the vocabulary and rich Israeli named Meyer Alinsky who, 

c 5 +39 it turns out, has all along had his own 

concept load, no excitement in the graphics: special uses for poor Murphy. Alinsky’s 

: , Diamond is not so much a case of an 

Then consider the TIME Education Program. Your overcomplicated plot, in fact, as a whole 
i ; ith — flea market full of story lines. 

students get TIME—a magazine they can grow with Thunh at ies bickide’s:icocet 

at half the usual subscription rate. You, the teacher, get problem seems to be the exhausting nar- 

rative, the real dilemma is that for the 

a free copy of TIME every week plus free monthly firet time fhe le writing shout peonie ke 

teaching aids designed to support and broaden your does not know. The crusaders, the thugs, 

fi the conmen in these pages are strang- 

curriculum. ers to the author. McHale has clearly 


shown that he can be a dazzling ex- 
temporizer, but he badly needs famil- 
For details write: iar roots. The very restlessness dem- 


: onstrated in Alinsky'’s Diamond may 
oe Fai Program contribute to something enduring in the 
541 N thE irbanks C future. For now, though, McHale's 

t North Fairbanks Court imagination can do without this kind 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 of exotic melodrama. ® Martha Duffy 
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Before rcom makes a move in 
or around Chicago, come see us. 


We can you 
more | site and 
building information 
than anyone else. 

And there's no charge. 


Get in touch with the Area 
Development Department of 
Commonweatth Edison. 

If you're a Chicago company 
looking for room to expand, or 
maybe a whole new plant, come 
in and see us. We can show you 
detailed specification sheets for 
almost every available industrial 
site in our 13,000-square-mile 
service area. Our files are filled 
with data on taxes, labor availa- 
bility, access to transportation— 
every kind of raw data you need 
to make a decision. 

As you're browsing through our 
Area Development map room 
and files, you might find there's a 
suitable building right in your own 
neighborhood that you never 
dreamed existed. If there is, we'll 
know about it. Our department 
staff will even take you on a 
personal tour, if you like 
So, whether you're interested in 
5,000 or 500,000 square feet, 
remember that nobody has a 
more comprehensive “inventory” 
of industrial buildings and sites 
than Commonweatth Edison. 

Why should a power company 
do all this? Because part of the 
business of generating energy is 
finding ways to use it efficiently. 
One good way is to match indus- 
try's needs to existing facilities 

So get in touch. We'll work 
with your real estate agents or 
consultants to find the best place 
for your business. It’s good power 
management for us. For you, it’s a 
service you can't get anywhere 
else. At no charge. 

Contact the Area Development 
Department at (312) 294-3047 
We're on the 38th floor of the 
First National Bank Building 
in the Loop. 


Commonwealth Edison 
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Far from the noisy 
crowd of Chicago radio stations, 
all the way over at 
4390 AM or 107.5 FM... 

take your choice... 
discover another world 
of radio. WNUS is an 
oasis for your ears. 
(a very fertile oasis 
for advertisers, too) 
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Who Owns the Tapes? 


Do former Presidents and other fed- 
eral officials own the records they gen- 
erated during their tours of public ser- 
vice? The answer is yes if tradition is 
the sole arbiter. Ever since George 
Washington carted home to Mount Ver- 
non trunkloads of presidential papers, 
his successors and their executors have 
tightly controlled White House docu- 
ments. The controversial agreement be- 
tween representatives of Gerald Ford 
and Richard Nixon, giving Nixon 
shared control over his material and al- 
lowing him to destroy the records after 
five years, reaffirms past practice. 

The Nixon case has raised the ar- 
gument over that traditional practice in 
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its most extreme form, since some of the 
Nixon material is relevant to ongoing 
criminal proceedings and perhaps to 
public inquiries and other lawsuits. If 
Nixon were to die, the papers and tape 
recordings not under subpoena could be 
destroyed immediately according to 
terms of the agreement. Therefore the 
ownership tradition—never settled ei- 
ther in Congress or the courts—is now 
under its most serious challenge yet 
Remarkable Inconsistency. This 
week the Senate Government Opera- 
tions Committee is expected to approve 
a bill introduced by Senator Birch Bayh 
that would give all federal officials—in- 
cluding Nixon—180 days after they 
leave office to turn over to the General 
Services Administration any documents 
and tapes produced in Government ser- 
vice. The GSA would deposit the materi- 
als in the National Archives. As in the 
case of the Pentagon Papers, the docu- 
ments would belong to the Government 
Former Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark has another approach. He pro- 
posed last week that the Government 
exercise its power of eminent domain 
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and immediately take possession of Nix- 
on’s tapes and papers. The procedure 
would be similar to the taking of prop- 
erty for construction of a road. There- 
fore Nixon would have to receive fair 
compensation if the papers were con- 
sidered his personal property. 

Lack of a firm policy until now has 
led to remarkable inconsistency. In 
some cases, material was selectively de- 
stroyed. When Zachary Taylor died in 
1850, his family shipped his papers 
home to the Taylor plantation in Lou- 
isiana, where they were later burned by 
Union soldiers. Lincoln’s papers were 
turned over to the Government by his 
son with the stipulation that the letters 
would not be accessible to the public un- 
til 1947, Warren G. Harding’s papers 
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disappeared after his sudden death fol- 
lowing the Teapot Dome affair, then 
turned up mysteriously years later in his 
home town of Marion, Ohio. Though 25 
Presidents or their families handed over 
their documents to the Library of Con- 
gress free of charge, Congress paid at 
least $190,000 for the documents of some 
of the early Presidents. Chief Executives 
from Herbert Hoover on arranged to 
have their papers collected and con- 
trolled by elaborate libraries set up in 
their own names. 

None of these actions were based on 
statute. In fact; there seem to be only 
two laws directly relevant to presidential 
papers. The Presidential Libraries Act 
of 1955 authorized the GSA to accept for 
deposit historical materials of any Chief 
Executive. The 1969 Tax Reform Act 
outlawed deductions for any official's 
papers donated to a library or archive. 

The Constitution authorizes Con- 
gress to make rules and regulations 
about disposition of property belonging 
to the U.S. Though there has never been 
a court ruling putting presidential pa- 
pers in that category, a 1959 case in- 


volving Vice Admiral Hyman Rickover 
may be relevant. Rickover sought to bar 
M.B. Schnapper, a historian and editor 
of the Public Affairs Press in Washing- 
ton, from publishing speeches Rickover 
had made. In effect, he was asserting a 
Property right. The court of appeals 
ruled that any speeches related to Rick- 
over’s work as a Government official be- 
longed to the public domain. Thus 
Schnapper won the right to print them. 

Growing Consensus. The Su- 
preme Court could yet rule on the ques- 
tion of ownership. Leon Friedman, pro- 
fessor of criminal law at Hofstra 
University, points out that if Congress 
were to direct a GSA custodian to take 
possession of the papers and tapes and 
Nixon challenged the move, the ques- 
tion would then go to the courts. No mat- 
ter who is given title, there may still be 
disputes over access to the material. If 
the Government is declared the owner, 
Ford could prevent the release of any 
materials not subpoenaed. Should Nix- 
on be granted ownership, he could try 
to deny access: by claiming Executive 
privilege, though Ford might claim that 
only he as President has that privilege. 

Whatever the procedure, there is a 
growing consensus that official papers 
concerning public affairs and prepared 
at public expense indeed belong to the 
people. The fact that Presidents histor- 
ically have disposed of material as they 
wished is not binding. As the Supreme 
Court noted in the 1969 case of Powell 
v. McCormack:* An unconstitutional ac- 
tion . .. taken before surely does not ren- 
der that same action any less unconsti- 
tutional at a later date.” 


Cut-Rate Counsel 


Many of the well-heeled lawyers 
who lounged in the sun and relaxed in 
posh hotel bars last month at the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s annual conven- 
tion in Honolulu were not sorry to miss 
their new president’s opening speech. 
Proclaimed James D. Fellers of Okla- 
homa City: “I view the rendering of legal 
services to the almost totally neglected 
middle-class Americans to be the bar’s 
largest and most important task of the 
immediate future.” 

Few lawyers enjoy being told whom 
to serve, especially when they already 
have a clientele that can afford their 
$40-to-$50 hourly fees. The middle-class 
Americans who worried Fellers are 
more accurately described as middle-in- 
come earners; they are ineligible for help 
from Government-supported legal aid 
services for the indigent, and only when 
they are in serious trouble are they like- 
ly to shell out high legal fees. They con- 
stitute a group that by and large tries to 
get along without lawyers. 

Now a small but growing crew of 
public-minded lawyers are trying to 
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The MGB is designed to per- 
form on that narrow band where first 
place is separated from second 
place by fractions of seconds and 
tenths of inches. 

And like all great athletes who 
strive to excel in their class, MGB 
has faced the test of competition and 
has emerged victorious. It is the 
reigning National Champion in 
SCCA E Production for the third year 
in a row. 

Experience its stamina and 
reflexes on the road: Any road. The 
curvy, scenic kind or the wide, fast 
kind. The ‘“B” excels at both. 


The MGB puts it all together 
with its gas-saving four cylinder 
1798 c.c. engine and short-throw, 
four-speed gearbox. Combined, you 
get maximum response with good 
gas mileage—from 18 to 23 mpg de- 
pending on where and how you drive. 

The rack and pinion steering, 
race seasoned suspension and front 
disc brakes function with such bal- 
ance and harmony that the result is 
truly that of a champion. 

Other standard “B” features: 
Complete instrumentation, including 
tachometer, trip odometer and 
gauges for fuel, water, oil and bat- 


tery. Also reclining bucket seats, 
wrapped steering wheel, carpeting, 
oil cooler, mag-style wheels and 
radial-ply tires. 

So go down and meet the 
athletic MGB at your MG dealer. For 
dealer's name, call (800) 447-4700. 
In Wlinois, call (800) 322-4400. Calls 
are toll free. 


(BRITISH | 
BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC. 
[LEYLANO) 


Leonia, New Jersey 07605 


MG. The sports car America loved first. 
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THE LAW 


change all that. Perhaps their most im- 
portant innovation is prepaid legal in- 
Surance along the lines of Blue Shield. 
Already, some 2.500 organizations 
round the country are experimenting 
with group plans. Students at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, for example, 
pay an annual fee and are now eligible 
for legal help in handling problems 
ranging from marijuana busts to land- 
lord-and-tenant quarrels. In Columbus, 
Ohio, members of Local 423 of the La- 
borers’ International Union can get ev- 
erything from divorces and wills to real 
estate closings paid for by union legal in- 
surance. Shoppers at a large food co- 
operative in Berkeley, Calif., can climb 
to the second floor, put down a $25 an- 
nual premium and receive a limited 
number of cut-rate consultations with 
lawyers at the co-op’s affiliate, Consum- 
ers’ Group Legal Services. 

Collective Bargaining. Until last 
year, the Taft-Hartley Act prevented 
private companies from joining with la- 
bor unions to offer legal insurance. Con- 
gress has now amended the law so that 
labor and management can both con- 
tribute to legal-insurance funds, as they 
have long been permitted to do with pen- 
sion and health plans. As a result, Hugh 
Duffy. former chief counsel of the House 
Special! Subcommittee on Labor, pre- 
dicts: “Prepaid legal services will now 
be in the mainstream of collective bar- 
gaining.” So far, some 25 labor unions 
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BUDGET LEGAL ADVICE FOR SALE AT STOREFRONT LAW OFFICE IN VAN NUYS, CALIF. 
For those who have learned to do without lawyers. 


have persuaded employers to help set 
up and contribute to legal insurance 
funds. Some legal experts estimate that 
in the next few years, 70% of all Amer- 
icans and 50% of all lawyers will be in- 
volved in group-insurance plans 
Though they vary widely, most plans 
fall into one of two categories. So-called 
“open” plans permit a member to choose 
any lawyer and be reimbursed up to set 
limits. Members of the Laborers’ Inter- 
national local in Shreveport, La., for ex- 


ample, pay a family premium of $40 an- 
nually and are entitled each year to $100 
worth of legal consultation, $250 for of- 
fice work and research and up to $325 
for court cases. Policyholders use the 
plan most often for auto claims and for 
domestic problems such as divorce and 
child-custody contests. Under the sec- 
ond or “closed” type of plan, members 
consult lawyers who are under contract 
to their employer or union 

Another alternative for the middle- 
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Your Health. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 86 PROOF, DISTILLED AND BOTTLED AT THE FAMOUS OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY. 





PINKERTON 8 INC. 


The Wild Bunch sits for a family portrait. Left, The Sundance Kid, Butch Cassidy is at right. This swashbuckling 





crew plagued banks and railroads all over the West until the Pinkertons forced them out of business. 


1897. 

Butch Cassidy 
and The Sundance Kid 
bedevil the railroads. 
And Old Crow is 
62 years old. 


Men knew the 
taste of real _ 
*; Bourbon whiskey | 4 
GY then. You know 
oY it today. 

Old Crow...since 1835 it’s 
been the original sour mash 
Bourbon. The Bourbon. 

Mellow. Smooth. 

With a flavor the man 
who knows Bourbon has 
appreciated for generations. | 

Accept no substitutes. 


OLD CROW 


you know Bourbon. 
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For 19” x 25” reproductions of the Old Crow Historical Series (“Buffalo Bill! “Oil Well! “Railroad; “Butch Cassidy”), mai 
$2.00 check or M.O. to Old Crow, P.O. Box 14435, Louisville, Ky. 40214, Void where prohibited. Expires March 31, 1975 





THE LAW 


income consumer is the cut-rate “legal 
clinic.” One, located amidst a tangle of 
shops in Van Nuys, Calif., is a storefront 
law office run by Leonard Jacoby and 
Stephen Meyers, both 32-year-old law- 
yers. They sprinkle their office with bro- 
chures listing prices and permit custom- 
ers to pay by credit card. Most 
important, they charge fees that families 
earning $8,000 to $18,000 a year can af- 
ford. At the clinic, an uncontested di- 
vorce goes for $100 instead of the $350 
charged by the average law firm: a typ- 
ical bankruptcy case brings $225 instead 
of $350 to $500; a will generally costs $35 
instead of $75. 

In the two years that the Jacoby- 
Meyers operation has been in business, 
some 3,500 consumers have taken ad- 
vantage of its budget prices. The staff 
manages to hold costs down and make 
a slight profit by relying heavily on non- 
lawyers. Clients pay an initial $15 fee, 
then are interviewed by paralegal work- 
ers who take down the facts and fill 
out routine forms for uncontested di- 
vorces and other straightforward cases. 
Later, the client confers with a staff law- 
yer or an outside specialist, who will 
wind up the details of the case and, if 
necessary, take it to court. 

In Phoenix, the Bates and O’Steen 
clinic has been in business since last 
March with a similar procedure and 
fee schedule. One of the few nonprofit 
organizations, the District of Columbia- 
based Law Offices of Washington, 
charges a flat $25 per hour for a law- 
yer's time and relies on law students 
for initial client interviewing. 

Clinical Mavericks. Resistance to 
the new approaches is widespread. 
Though lawyers across the nation con- 
cede that open legal-insurance plans 
might well bring in more clients, the ma- 
jority want no part of the closed plan. 
This, they say, will siphon clients from 
regular law firms, especially in small 
towns where one major employer might 
control most of the area’s law business 
under its group-insurance scheme. Clin- 
ics, too, have come under attack because 
they frequently ignore professional bans 
against advertising. In Los Angeles, the 
California Bar Association this week be- 
gins disciplinary proceedings against Ja- 
coby and Meyers. The charge is that the 
attorneys solicited clients by discussing 
their organization on TV and in the 
press, thus violating the codes against 
advertising. The clinical mavericks re- 
ply that prohibiting solicitation is an in- 
fringement upon the freedoms of speech 
and the press. Moreover, they claim the 
right to announce their services because 
clients have a right to know. 

Former U.S. Attorney Cecil Poole of 
San Francisco agrees: “It’s not too im- 
portant how you get the message out,” he 
says, “as long as you don't make the 
practice of law look like a garage sale.” 
Whether or not his colleagues accept 
that argument, the bar will probably 
have to learn to live with some form of 
legal clinic. 
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The medium is called network radio. 

And in the last four years, the CBS Radio Network has 
been working almost single-handedly to transform it from a smoldering 
volcano into a very active one. 

We've done it with a series of innovative and imaginative 
programming ideas. 

In 1971: Spectrum, offering sharply outspoken opinions on 
current issues by spokesmen for divergent viewpoints. 

In 1972: Weekend Specials, with 30 reports over one weekend 
on a single subject. (Six Specials have been scheduled for 1974; the 
next one is “The Progress of American Medicine,” with CBS News 
Correspondent George Herman, October 12 and 13.) 

In 1973: Round-The-Clock-News. CBS Radio became the 
first network ever (radio or television) to extend network-quality hourly 
news to 24 hours a day. 

In 1974: CBS Radio Mystery Theater. We inaugurated a 
special drama network to update the unique magic of radio suspense for 
today’s audience, with original dramas seven nights a week. 

The response to these programming concepts has been 
phenomenal. 

We've got the listeners glued to their radios. And we plan 
to keep it that way. 

The secret is to keep coming up with innovative ideas. Like 
our series of Bicentennial Weekend Specials in °75-'76. 

Which in turn attract more new listeners, and more new 
advertisers. (One of whom, hopefully, will be you.) 

And that — concludes our message. 
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Go ahead, sell your own home, 
you riverboat gambler, you. 


You might get lucky and save a 
buck or two. 

A lot of folks have tried to sell 
their own homes and succeeded. A 
lot more have just tried. 

Most people realize that selling 
your own home can be a costly, 
time-consuming, even risky affair. 
And unless you're just naturally 
lucky, you need the help of a pro- 
fessional Realtor. He can save you 
a lot of time and headaches. For a 
lot of good reasons. 

If you’re thinking about selling 
your own home, maybe you should 
consider some of them. 


What’s your price? 

The first thing a Realtor can do 
for you is recommend a fair and 
reasonable asking price. 

Do it yourself and you will prob- 
ably ask too much or too little. 
Either way, you lose. 

And don’t be fooled by the belief 
you know pretty well what your 
home is worth. Market demand, 
seasonality of sales, location and 
many other variables often alter 
your home’s value. 

A skilled Realtor knows all about 
these things. Most important, he 
knows people. 


Don’t talk to strangers. 


If you love talking to strange 
people at strange hours, by all 
means sell your home yourself. 
That ‘For Sale by Owner” sign in 
your front yard means you're fair 
game for everyone—even those 
passersby who “‘just kinda wanted 
to see what the place looked like.” 


That sign may not get all the 
prospects you want, either. You 
may have to advertise. And that 
means phone calls at all hours. 


A Realtor can solve these prob- 
lems. First of all, he will screen the 
prospects. He’ll know their needs, 
desires and financial situation. And 


he’ll know who is seriously looking 
for a new home and who is just 
looking. 

Best of all, he’ll show your house 
only when its convenient for you. 


That beautiful art. 


Okay, tiger. You're selling your 
own home. You know the needs and 
desires of your prospective buyers. 
And you know what to say, how to 
present your home to convince 
them. Right? 

Wrong. 

Realtors are trained in the art of 
salesmanship. (And believe us, it is 
an art.) His study of sales tech- 
niques has shown him how to get 
the indecisive buyer to make up his 
mind; how to close the sale. In fact, 
he’s gone to school to find out. 

After all, selling is what it’s all 
about. 


Formal negotiations. 


What happens when a prospec- 
tive buyer makes you an offer—one 
that’s well below your asking price? 

You're going to argue. And that’s 
the worst thing you could do. 

Asa principal, you'll discover it's 
pretty hard to bargain with a buyer 
—to negotiate about such things as 
price, terms and possessions. Mis- 
understandings may crop up. And 
those small disagreements can spoil 
a sale. 

When a Realtor helps sell your 
home, he takes on the difficult task 
of negotiation. He’s sort of a go- 
between and advisor. And he’s 
objective. He'll tell you when the 
buyer is right. And he’ll tell you 
when to stick to your guns. 

He’s usually a heck of a nice guy, 
too. He knows how to smooth over, 
or completely avoid, those sale- 
killing misunderstandings. 


How to shop for money. 


Many prospective buyers don’t 
know much about financing—how 
or where to get a mortgage. 


Sell your home yourself, and 
there’s not much you can do to help 
him. 

A Realtor knows just about all 
there is to know about financing. 
He works very closely with all 
kinds of financial institutions. He 
knows their methods and require- 
ments. 

Very simply, he can help your 
buyer find the money he needs to 
buy your house. 


Red tape. 


Selling a house involves many 
details. Paperwork, title searches, 
finance arrangements. There are a 
hundred little things to be done. 

Unless you have a mind like a 
computer, you'll need a Realtor to 
get everything done and keep it 
straight. He and your attorney will 
guide you through the tangle of de- 
tails as painlessly and safely as 
possible. 


Be it ever so humble. 


Crowded closets may make a 
home look lived in, but it doesn’t 
do much for a prospective buyer. 
Neither does a dripping faucet, un- 
kempt lawn or loose doorknob. 

There are dozens of little things 
you can do to make your house 
more saleable. A Realtor can show 
them to you. (Some of them would 
never have occurred to you.) 

Showmanship is all it’s cracked 
up to be. 


In conclusion. 


You may be wondering why 
Chicago Title Insurance Company 
cares about how you sell your 
home. After all, we’re in the busi- 
ness of insuring titles to real estate, 
not selling it. It’s just that after 
serving title needs for over 125 
years, we’ve come to kncw how 
important Realtors are and how 
they can help you. 

We wanted you to know, too. 


Chicago Title Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 60602 


A nationwide network of more than 1000 offices and agents plus several thousand approved attorneys. 


Member of the Lincoln National family of corporations 
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Now that you've earned your place in the sun. 
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Come to where the flavor is. 
Come to Marlboro Country. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determine 
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